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a second-class democracy. 


So long as the Negro is treated as a second-class 
citizen, so long will the United States continue to be 
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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Ex-heavyweight champ’s mother says, “The 
happiest day of my life will be when 
Joe lays down his gloves—for keeps!” 


I DIDN'T RAISE MY BOY 
TO BE A FIGHTER 


BY MRS. LILLIE BROOKS 


T IS instinctive for a mother not 
to want her son to fight. Mothers 
love their sons and want them 

neither to harm nor be harmed. Re- 
gardless of Queensberry rules and 
boxing commission regulations, de- 
spite fair play and good sportsman- 
ship, for two men to fight until one 
falls injured or exhausted is a brutal 
and vicious thing. 

My son, Joe Louis, has been box- 
ing now for going on 17 years, but 
it was not until the eve of his return 
from retirement that I learned how 
to accept his career as a fighter. 
When Joe lost to Ezzard Charles, I 
was less upset than I had been dur- 
ing any of his countless victories. I 
was also relieved because I hoped 
deep within my heart that he would 
never fight again. 

I did not like the business of 
fighting when Joe was a youngster 
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down at Brewster’s gym, and I do 
not like it now. I never raised my 
boy to be a fighter. A musician 
was what I had in mind. And the 
happiest day of my life will be the 
day my Joe lays down his gloves— 
for keeps. 

Fighting was Joe’s first love. It 
made him happy and to me his hap- 
piness comes first always. As long 
as he was so set on it, I wanted him 
to be the best fighter there ever was, 
and everybody knows my son was 
just that. Win, lose or draw, I am 
still in his corner. He will always be 
my champion. 

Yes, I begged and pleaded with 
Joe not to fight anymore. Like most 
of his fans, I too, wanted him to stop 
while he was still on top, but I 
finally realized that I had no right to 
influence him. He has his own life 
to live and his own decisions to make. 
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I should have taken that attitude a 
long time ago. It would have been 
easier for me both physically and 
emotionally, 

I had to stop seeing Joe fight be- 
cause I could not take it any longer. 
The Galento bout was the last one I 
ever watched from the ringside. I 
visited his camp though, staying a 
week or so. Then just before the big 
event I would make for home and 
my radio where I would worry and 
fret until the last gong was sounded. 
Usually I was worse off here at home 
than Joe was in the ring taking it on 
the chin. Each fight tore me up in- 
side. Every blow landed on my boy 
was a blow landing on me. 

The Charles fight I watched on my 
television set. I was excited, all 
right. I was right there counting the 
rounds and I did not have a referee 
to help me cither, but when it was 
finally over, for once I was in better 
shape than my son. He had lost and 
I hoped and prayed that this was it, 
that my Joe would now be satisfied 
to stop for keeps. At his age, I 
hoped that he would be willing now 
to settle down and perhaps remarry. 

I am proud of my boy, of course, 
proud of his conduct and of the re- 
spect he has won for himself and 
his race, but to me, each fight was 
another crisis and I was always so 
happy when he came through un- 
charmed that I never thought too 
much about the significance of his 
victories. Even when he won the 


championship from Braddock in 
1937, to me it was just another fight, 
another ordeal safely over. 

I do not wish to seem ungrateful 


or to underestimate the importance 
of Joe’s career to his family, for the 
money he has earned with his fists 
has changed the pattern of our lives, 
has taken us from relief to riches 
never before dreamed of. Probably 
more than any one else, I have prof- 
ited by his earnings, for my son has 
given me everything a mother could 
want. My lovely home, four differ- 
ent cars and everything else that | 
have, he gave me. Much more im- 
portant, however, I have his love and 
devotion. In all of his fame and 
glory, Joe has never forgotten his 
mother, and to me that is more valu- 
able than all of the titles and prizes 
in the world. 

Had Joe kept on with his violin 
lessons he may have been another 
Jascha Heifetz or an Eddie South. 
Or he may have been living from 
hand to mouth playing one night 
stands with a no-name band. I don't 
know. None of my eight children 
turned out the way I had planned 
they should. I wanted Vuenice to be 
a nurse and now she is a_ school 
teacher here in Detroit. I wanted 
Leon to be a mortician and he is an 
employee at the Ford plant. So I was 
not too disappointed when Joe, my 
seventh child, gave up the violin les- 
sons I had urged upon him. 

No one in my family is musical so 
I don't know why I had my mind so 
set on Joe becoming a musician, un- 
less it was a subconscious desire for 
him to be like the boys in the nearby 
Cass high school band. I used to go 
over there to hear them play and 
thought what fine boys they were. 
I suppose I wanted my baby boy to 
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be like them, so I gave him music 
lessons. 

Unfortunately the way to the mu- 
sic teacher’s home was past Brew- 
ster’s gym. Joe saw boys gathering 
there to train and he could not resist 
the temptation. When his teacher 
inquired about his absence from les- 
sons, Joe had been boxing for three 
weeks. I made him stop but it was 
no use. The rhythm in his soul ex- 
pressed itself in muscular coordina- 
tion, not music. 

Boxing was play for Joe. He was 
always romping and playing as a 
child. Even now when he comes 
home, he rips and tears through the 
house like a cyclone. One time while 
he was swinging his golf clubs in 
our dining room he hit the chande- 
lier. He did not break it, just jarred 
it, but you should have seen that boy 
running around there trying to give 
the club to somebody else before I 
came into the room. 

It is always lively around home 
when Joe is here. He may not be 
much of a conversationalist out in 
public, but at home he laughs and 
talks all the time. He loves to re- 
call things that happened a long time 
ago, especially during his amateur 
days. Seldom does he talk about his 
current fights or what he is doing 
now. 

One day Joe was looking through 
some old pictures when he came 
across one of an amateur, a Canadian 
boxer who had once loosened his 
teeth. 

“Yeah,” Joe said, grinning. “I 
was killing them in those days.” 

I said, “You sure about that Joe? 
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Seems to me that boy nearly killed 
you that night!” That tickled Joe. 
He enjoys things like that, even if 
the joke is on him. 

Joe always comes to see me when 
he is in town, and that is about once 
a month, but here lately he has taken 
to stopping at a local hotel instead 
of at home like he used to do. I al- 
ways keep his room ready and he can 
have it whenever he wants it. Joe 
knows that. 

After each fight he calls me no 
matter where he is. After the 
Charles fight Dr. Bennett of Detroit 
(who is also my doctor) called to 
tell me that Joe was all right but 
could not talk because of the swell- 
ing. A couple of days later Joe 
called as I knew he would. 

Marva used to call too, or write 
at least once a month before she re- 
married. The two children, Jacque- 
line and little Joe, spent a week with 
me last summer. 

All of my children are grown and 
married now, but I never have time 
to get lonesome: My church and 
club work are my main interests. 
Until my arthritis got so bad I was 
vice president of the Lillie of the 
Valley club of Calvary Baptist 
Church and was active in three so- 
cial and fraternal organizations. 

Fan mail, since Joe’s retirement, 
has dwindled off considerably, but I 
still get more than I can ever hope to 
answer. People still ask for advice, 
information and even money. Be- 
cause I am fond of reading I receive 
all kinds of religious literature which 
I enjoy. If I would keep all the clip- 
pings from Joe’s fights, I would have 
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to move the furniture out of the 
house to make room for them. 

The same is true of souvenirs. I 
don't even have the usual reminders 
of my children’s childhood so sacred 
to most mothers. With eight young- 
sters to care for, I was too busy keep- 
ing them fed, clothed and clean to 
save locks of baby hair, and when 
they finished with a pair of shoes 
there was nothing left to be coated 
with bronze and made into bookends 
for the grandchildren to come. 

I appeared on a radio program not 
long ago and brought home a little 
loot of my own. For answering a 
question correctly I won 400 bars of 
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candy, a necklace and a vacuum 
cleaner. I have appeared on several 
other radio programs and- was on 
TV just before the Charles fight, 
giving my opinion of its probable 
outcome. 

People are always asking me 
whether or not my son will stop 
fighting. I cannot answer that, nei- 
ther will I again urge him to stay out 
of the ring because I don’t want to 
make him tell any more stories. | 
shall let Joe fight his own battles 
from now on, if and when he wants 
to, but the day he retires perma- 
nently will be the happiest day of my 
life. 


A PRETTY YOUNG RICHMOND MATRON, walking 
through a sparsely settled district toward the bus line one morning, 
realized that she was being followed. Not wishing to turn and 
look, she increased her pace. The footsteps accelerated, too. Reach- 
ing a thickly populated area, she slowed down. The unknown did 


likewise. 


At the bus stop she turned to face the offender; to her amaze- 
ment it was the courtly old gentleman from next door. 

“Why, Colonel Ashby,”’ she exclaimed, “you frightened me. Why 
in the world didn’t you speak or catch up with me?” 

The colonel doffed his hat and bowed. 

“Well, ma’am, I was kinda havin’ a debate with mahself as to 
whether to catch up with you and enjoy the conversation, or stay 
behind and enjoy the view.” 


Joynes, Jr. 
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Streamlined public relations departments as well as 
streamlined trains are necessary to keep the 


Negro’s friendship and patronage 


ARE RAILROADS 
LOSING NEGRO PATRONAGE? 


BY LEON R. HARRIS 


Reprinted from Railway Progress 


ON’T drive your Honey from 

your door.” This is a line 

from a Negro railroad song. 
Today we might apply the same en- 
treaty to the relationship of the Negro 
patron with many of our railroad 
systems. 

The Negro railroader, ever faith- 
ful to his boss and job, has always 
been the roads’ best business solicitor 
among patrons of his own group. 
And he has always been extremely 
jealous of the honor and reputation 
of his own line. There is a friendly 
but keen rivalry for patronage among 
employes of different roads travers- 
ing the same territory. Most pas- 
senger trafic management appreciates 
this patronage. It provides quite a 
percentage of revenue. 

On Southern lines Negro patron- 
age is a ‘‘set-apart’’ patronage, con- 
fined to a certain area of the train 
and terminal facilities. But it is less 
~ LEON R. HARRIS is a Negro free- 
lance writer from Illinois who has made 
an extensive study of Negro problems. 


He is the author of two books, Locomo- 
tive Puffs and I’m A Railroad Man. 
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exacting, less impatient, less demand- 
ing and less costly than the patron- 
age of white people. In recent years 
it has declined and become less prof- 
itable. 

Negro railroad employes are not 
responsible for any dearth in Negro 
patronage. The friendly rivalry still 
exists. They are still boosting and 
bragging, still extolling to their peo- 
ple the comforts and conveniences of 
rail travel. They sincerely hope that 
railroad management will back up 
their efforts to persuade more of their 
group to ride the trains by making 
travel for Negro patrons more con- 
venient and enjoyable in the future 
than it has been in the past. 

Recently, for my own information, 
I attempted at three large Southezn 
terminals and as a passenger on five 
through-trains of different roads to 
discover the distance my fellow-pas- 
sengers were traveling, why they were 
traveling, and why they were patron- 
izing the rails. 

About 20 per cent were pass-hold- 
ers. More than half of the paying 
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passengers were traveling 300 miles 
or more. Most of them were bound 
to or from Detroit, Chicago, New 
York or other Northern or Midwest- 
ern cities. Fewer than 20 per cent of 
these pay-passengers rode less than 
100 miles. About 10 per cent were 
soldiers. There were many more 
women than men. Most of the 
northbound passengers were return- 
ing to their homes from visits to rela- 
tives in the South, and most of the 
southbound passengers were going 
“back home” on vacation or to visit 
relatives. | Many were traveling to 
or from church or lodge conventions. 
Only two I talked with, a salesman 
of mortuary supplies and a beauti- 
cian, were on business missions. 

These passengers patronized the 
railroads mainly because they pro- 
vided comfort and dependability. 
Speed was a secondary considera- 
tion. As one old lady remarked: “I 
ain't in no big hurry to git there, but 
I needs plenty room so I can stretch 
my feet. Ain't no room on them 
buses.”” And nearly all remarked in 
effect: ‘‘The trains always get you 
where you're going.” 

The Negro is just naturally rail- 
road-minded. Rail transportation was 
the first large American industry to 
employ an appreciable number of the 
group and our first, best and steadiest 
jobs were railroad jobs. Some mem- 
ber of half the Negro families in the 
nation has been a railroad man. 

The roads can regain some of the 
good will and patronage they have 
lost if they will continue to correct 
some faults, abolish some of the old 
customs, habits and practices fol- 


lowed in connection with service to 
Negro patrons, see the potential 
Negro passenger or shipper as he is 
today, and develop some new ideas 
about securing and keeping his pa- 
tronage. 

Improvement of Jim Crow equip- 
ment on passenger trains is one of the 
most essential steps to be taken for 
the comfort and convenience of Ne- 
gro patrons. Among Negroes the 
average Jim Crow car has a bad 
name, not because it has been set 
apart for him and he has to occupy 
it, but because usually it is a sub- 
standard coach. It is “‘separate’’ but 
far from “‘equal.”” It is not as good 
as the coaches furnished white pa- 
trons. 

The Jim Crow equipment on the 
new streamliners on all Southern 
roads is excellent. It is as near “‘sep- 
arate but equal” as it can be, and 
Negro patrons respect it. A porter 
on the Illinois Central’s City of New 
Orleans informed me that not a dozen 
burnt match sticks were tossed on 
the floor of “our coach’ between 
Memphis and Jackson, Miss. “They 
do mighty well about keeping it 
clean,” he said. ‘Sometimes we get 
a fool drunk or an illiterate old soul 
who messes it up. But we get them 
in the other coaches sometimes too.” 

Through Negro passenger traffic 
appears to have increased since the in- 
stallation of these new streamliners. 
Although I am told that some roads 
do not encourage the use of these re- 
served seat trains by Negroes, I be- 
lieve that the fault lies with certain 
subordinate officials, who are more 
considerate of their personal prej- 
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udices than of their companies’ wel- 
fare. 

But the equipment on ordinary 
trains, especially branch-line trains, is 
a different story. With few excep- 
tions these trains carry Jim Crow 
equipment that saw its better days 
about the time of the first World 
War. Every road in the South has 
some of these poorly equipped trains. 

The biggest kick Negro patrons 
make is that their accommodations 
are too small. Their “pieces of 
coaches’ will not seat patrons com- 
fortably. Often, especially on week 
ends, some passengers cannot find 
seats at all. And the most efficient 
porter cannot keep such equipment 
clean. If the weather is warm and 
soft drinks are consumed, the coaches 
become just plain filthy. 

All the roads want to do away with 
this comfortless equipment. The IIli- 
nois Central and the Southern are 
eliminating it rapidly. Others mak- 
ing good progress include Kansas 
City Southern, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas, Atlantic Coast Line, Gulf, 
Mobile and Ohio, and Central of 
Georgia. 

On some of the roads that run in 
and out of Jim Crow territory, often 
the segregated coach is used as a 
smoker and lounge car in free terri- 
tory. Then, when Jim Crow territory 
is reached and Negro passengers 
must ride in it, it is unkempt and 
offensive. The pride of the Negro 
American is injured enough when he 
is forced to move to his own ‘little 
place.” At least his place might be 
kept clean and ready for his occu- 


pancy. 
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The Negro’s portion of terminal 
facilities in the South is more obso- 
lete than his railroad coaches. Most 
of the restrooms are dark and dingy, 
cheerless cubbyholes. Brighter lights 
are needed in all of them. Most of 
them lack an essential convenience in 
a depot—a wall clock. Now when 
the patron wants to know the time 
of day or night he has to peer 
through the door or window of the 
white waiting room or ticket office. 

Of course it is common practice to 
keep the Negro patron “in his place,” 
but the time has come when it is not 
necessary to be so technical about 
following the practice. While await- 
ing the arrival of a connecting train 
at a small junction, where there was 
only one shelter, a sudden rainstorm 
developed. The white passengers al- 
most filled the shelter. When a few 
Negroes started to enter, the repre- 
sentative of the railroad ordered 
them to stay outside. Contrast this 
attitude with that of the represent- 
ative of a bus transportation com- 
pany, whose office was in the lobby 
of the only hotel in the small city. 
After selling a Negro a ticket he 
noticed that the patron was standing 
outside in the cold waiting for the 
arrival of his bus. 

“Come inside and wait,”’ said the 
representative. 

“But there's no place for our folks 
in there,” the ticket holder protested. 

“You come on in anyhow,” said 
the representative. “You're not ‘our 
folks’ now. You're a bus passenger. 
You have a ticket.” 

In stations where there are sepa- 
rate ticket windows for white and 
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Negro patrons, it is the custom to 
keep the Negro window closed, 
barred and shuttered until a few 
minutes before the arrival of the 
train. The Negro’s ticket money is 
accepted last. And I have seen the 
ticket agent cease waiting on a line 
of Negro patrons, when, glancing 
over the shoulder, he happened to 
see a belated white patron at /is 
window. 

Courtesy and service are magic 
railroad words. In relationship to 
Negro patronage they mean more 
today than they used to mean, at 
least in some places. A few years 
ago, at the station in Charlottesville, 
Va.—one of the most enlightened 
cities in the South—where I had to 
transfer to another line, I politely 
approached a clerk at “our” window 


10 


and inquired concerning the arrival 
of my train. “I don’t answer 
n t's fool questions,” he blurted. 
“Go ask the porter.’ Imagine my 
feelings when quite recently I made 
the same inquiry at the same station 
and the very fine young man there 
not only answered my questions in 
the most civil manner but also gave 
me a timetable and told me if I 
needed other information not to 
hesitate to ask him. 

Getting that timetable was indeed 
a pleasant surprise. It is common 
practice for Negroes traveling South 
to get timetables of Southern roads 
before they leave the North. We 
have found it almost impossible to 
get this ‘courtesy and service’ at 
Southern depots. 

Of course there is still plenty of 
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room for improvement. The general 
attitude of subordinate railroad rep- 
resentatives when approached by 
Negro patrons, is to give them the 
brush-off as quickly as possible. Some 
Negro patrons do ask silly and un- 
necessary questions. So do other pa- 
trons, not Negro. 

Subordinate railroad employes so 
burned up with race prejudice that 
they do not even want to sell Negroes 
tickets, much less give them a little 
necessary information, are the ones 
who have created the worst kind of 
relations between Negroes who ride 
the trains and the railroads them- 
selves. For economic reasons alone, 
the railroads should give such em- 
ployes more training before placing 
them in positions where they must 
deal with the general public, both 
white and Negro. 

The roads did not hesitate to 
streamline their crack trains when 
they realized this step was essential 
to the general progress of their in- 
dustry. Today, if they need and de- 
sire more Negro patronage, they 
might consider making an effort to 
streamline their public relations’ de- 
partments. They can do this in a 
very tangible and effective way by 
employing at least one or two well- 
trained, railroad-loving and common- 
sense-endowed Negroes to solicit pa- 
tronage, establish goodwill and re- 
gain for the roads that esteem in 
which they were once held by Ne- 
groes everywhere. 

Today our whole industrial fabric 
is including the Negro among its 
threads. More than a hundred ‘of the 
larger concerns in the field of busi- 
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ness have recognized the abilities and 
potentialities of the Negro as sales 
people, trade promotion factors and 
public relations’ representatives. Six- 
teen years ago Standard Oil employed 
its first Negro representative, the 
venerable James A. (Billboard) 
Jackson. Today there are more than 
200 Negro owned-and-operated deal- 
er stations under the Esso sign, and 
the thousands of Negro customers 
offer ready proof that the company 
acted wisely when it employed this 
Negro representative. Banks, wom- 
en’s wear and soft drink manufac- 
turers, all of the major distributors 
of beverages, auto manufacturers and 
other large industrial concerns em- 
ploy Negroes for this type of work. 
Three New York brokerage houses 
have Negro customers’ men. 

Why don’t the railroads employ 
Negroes in this work? It would be a 
matter of simple justice to a segment 
of American citizens who contribute 
an important part of the rails’ pas- 
senger revenue, and almost all of 
the freight revenue on many branch 
lines in heavily-populated southern 
farm areas. For if we did not buy 
locally, local stores would have few 
incoming shipments. 

Excursion traffic, now offered by 
some lines to Negro groups, is usu- 
ally cultivated by some dining car 
waiter, office or train porter or pen- 
sioner temporarily assigned to the 
task. A little more added to those 
efforts, making it continuous, would 
stabilize this business and make it a 
dependable source of traffic income. 

Negro traffic is growing today, just 
as our population is growing. Negro 
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intelligence is also growing. And 
tough, hard, old independent Ameri- 
canism is also growing in the heart 
and soul of every American Negro. 
No real American can condemn the 
tan-American for wanting everything 
due him. 

Two Negro railroaders were con- 
versing about a mutual friend’s in- 
quiry concerning a trip she contem- 
plated taking during her vacation. 

“I told her my road would get her 
to New Orleans in ten hours,” one of 
them said boastfully. 

“You know your road hain't got a 
train that makes that kind of time.” 

“Well, maybe not,” replied the 
other. ‘But if she rides on my road 
I bet she won't be sorry when she 


gets there and she’s won't be mad at 
nobody neither.” 

The means-of-transportation that 
gives the Negro patron fair, equal 
and courteous service; that does all 
possible to abolish the mild forms of 
racial discrimination so consistently 
apparent; that acts as if it appreciates 
his patronage and cultivates it; that 
lands him at his destination glad he 
made the trip and mad at nobody; 
that means-of-transportation is going 
to get most of: his business in the 
future. And because we still love 
them, in spite of their shortcomings, 
let us hope that means-of-transporta- 
tion will be our own railroads. 

Copyright, Railway Progress 
(November, 1950) 


of 


Request 


When we part, let it be in the evening; 
Let us say our farewells in the night. 
With the crown of your love upon me 
I shall wake with the morning light 


And live through the days as nobly 
As any queen on her throne, 
Gathering strength and courage 
From the love which I have known. 


Then when the night is falling, 
And memories over me creep, 
I can crawl quietly into’ bed 
And cry myself to sleep! 


Beatrice M. Murphy 
Copyright 1945 by Beatrice Murphy 
Reprinted from the book, 


Love Is A Terrible Thing 
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IN NEGRO 
HISTORY 


EBRUARY, a month made famous by the birthdays of such renowned 
statesmen as George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, is also the birth 
month of another great American, Fredrick Douglass. 

Born February 14, 1817, in Maryland, Douglass became a brilliant aboli- 
tionist, diplomat, orator, editor and one of the most controversial figures of his 
time. 

As an orator he raised money to purchase his freedom by converting a hos- 
tile English audience who came to see, not to hear, the Negro who dared to 
speak of the abolition of slavery. As a diplomat he became Minister to Haiti. 
As an abolitionist he was feared by the slave-holding faction, and forced at one 
time to flee to Canada for his personal safety. As an editor he headed at least 
three publications, most notable of which was The North Star, published in 
1847. 

Fredrick Douglass escaped from slavery twice, the last time by dressing 
as a sailor and boarding a boat for New York. Soon he earned enough to 
send for his childhood sweetheart whom he had vowed to marry when free. 

He worked with John Brown in the Underground Railroad, and was 
accused of participating with him in the plan to capture Harpers Ferry. 
Douglass actually disagreed with Brown on this point, and they parted com- 
pany. During the Civil War Douglass helped to raise two Negro regiments 
and fought for equal pay for Negro soldiers. 

The noted Douglass purchased ‘ Anacostia,”” a beautiful home three miles 
out of Washington, D. C., where he died February 20, 1895. The home, 
which is visited by many, is regarded as a national shrine. 
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the routines and moods of the insane 


Jacob Lawrence. young American painter, is the first 
artist since Van Gogh to document from inside, 


ART IN AN 
INSANE ASYLUM 


BY ALINE B. LOUCHHEIM 


Reprinted from The New York Times 


NLY once since Vincent Van 
Gogh worked in the asylum at 
St. Remy has an artist of repu- 
tation painted the inside of a mental 
institution. He is Jacob Lawrence, a 
33-year-old American painter whose 
work has multiplied eight times in 
price within the past ten years and is 
owned by such diverse collectors as 
the Metropolitan Museum, Harpo 
Marx, Nelson Rockefeller and a 
young promotion man at a radio sta- 
tion. His 11 latest paintings are docu- 
ments of the routines and moods of 
Hillside Hospital, a mental hospital 
in Queens. All but one of these 
paintings, which went on view at the 
Downtown Gailery on Oct. 24, were 
made during the year the artist spent 
at Hillside undergoing therapy. He 
was discharged last July. 

Actually, there is no genuine paral- 
lel between the Dutchman and the 
. young American. Dr. Emanuel Klein, 
who has been Lawrence's doctor and 
has long studied the relation between 
art and neurosis, explains: ‘Unlike 
Van Gogh, Lawrence simply had 


ALINE B. LOUCHHEIM is associate art 
editor of the New York Times. 
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nervous difficulties neither particu- 
larly complicated nor unique, which 
became so much of a burden that he 
voluntarily sought help. These paint- 
ings did not come from his temporary 
illness. As they always have—and as 
is true for most real artists—the 
paintings express the healthiest por- 
tion of his personality, the part that 
is in close touch both with the inner 
depths of his own feeling and with 
the outer world.” 

In artistic fact, too, they represent 
a logical development, from his pre- 
vious work, Although his style, with 
its brilliant color, abstract form and 
patterned surface, is wholly mod- 
ern,” Lawrence is like a medieval ar- 
tist in wanting to teach by means of 
pictures and being able to paint only 
what he deeply feels and knows. His 
subject matter has always been drawn 
from experiences which have touched 
him personally—the migration of the 
Negroes, life in Harlem and in the 
South, the war, daily routines on a 
United States Coast Guard weather- 
patrol ship and a troop transport. As 
an artist gifted in crystallizing expe- 
rience in its simplest” graphic terms, 
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able to distill a mood and find the 
most direct symbol for its expression, 
he has simultaneously created admir- 
able works of art and told important 
stories. The new series is a compas- 
sionate and vivid artistic record, 
which brings new insight to a central 
problem of our time. 

Lawrence has captured the frenzied 
absorption of patients seeking release 
from tension in weaving and garden- 
ing (occupational therapy) and the 
concentration of those haltingly un- 
covering dark secrets (psychiatric 
therapy). He has shown patients des- 
perately trying to lose themselves in 
the entertainment of a concert or a 
square dance. The expectation of sur- 
cease from torment, promised by 
bright sleeping pills, is made pain- 
fully real. A drooping flower stuck 
in a toothbrush glass illuminates the 
mood of “Depression,” in which list- 
less patients wander aimlessly about, 
each locked in his own introspective 
agony. 

It is tempting to seck new direc- 
tions in Lawrence’s latest work and 
explain them as a result of the ther- 
apy which untangled troubling child- 
hood emotional relationships. But the 
lighter tonality owes more to the 
chalky look of casein, which he had 
to use instead of egg tempera at Hill- 
side, than to a “new optimism.” The 
sharper individualization of people is 
as much due to the subject as to a 
new point of view. 

Actually a richer and more emo- 
tional feeling and a more complicated 
style were predicted in his previous 
work. But the Hillside experience 
has obviously been a rewarding one 
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for Lawrence, both as man and as 
artist. Beyond his own problems, he 
maintained an inquiring, observant 
attitude toward patients and place. 
He played chess; he listened to music 
(WQXR is now his constant paint- 
ing companion when his wife, Gwen, 
is away at her job); he made friends; 
he was delighted to learn some Yid- 
dish songs; he patiently explained to 
curious patients why he made the cur- 
tain of the concert stage yellow in his 
picture (for the picture’s sake) in- 
stead of the green it actually was. 

The processes of recovery fasci- 
nated Lawrence. Hillside is the only 
hospital in the East that will take vol- 
untary mental patients regardless of 
their ability to pay. It also has a high 
ratio of staff to patients and an out- 
standing record of recoveries. All this 
interested Lawrence. As an artist he 
“felt it through his eyes.’ His re- 
spect for psychiatry and his com- 
passion for the mentally troubled are 
told in these new pictures. 

Jacob Lawrence's story is an impor- 
tant one, made moving and unfor- 
gettable by his indisputable artistic 
talent. He is a man whose shyness 
and modesty give him a solemn ap- 
pearance, hinting accurately at an in- 
tense earnestness in his work, but 
masking a genuine sense of fun. He 
is, for instance, a gifted mimic whose 
artistic powers of observation help 
him note the one revealing gesture or 
intonation. His eyes, large, searching 
and upward-slanting, animate the 
rather round, neatly shaped head 
with its close-set ears and cropped 
hair, as his hands animate the easy 
gestures of his tall body. 
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Everything about him is as neat 
and precise as his painting. The two- 
room apartment in a brownstone 
house in the spacious, tree-lined Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn 
is uncluttered. Tubes of casein paint 
are laid in orderly rows on the shelves 
of a big wooden cabinet. Ground pig- 
ments ready to be mixed with egg 
yolk are in little bowls as tidily ar- 
ranged as powders in an apothecary’s. 
Clean brushes stand upright in a jar. 
There is a sense of unhurried quiet. 

His partially finished painting of 
gardening at Hillside made a splash 
of color in the studio. Pencil lines de- 
fined the picture with its three fig- 
ures weeding in a wild profusion of 
blossoms, butterflies and other insects. 
Larkspur-blues, rose, fresh greens and 


Jacob Lawrence 


springtime yellows filled a portion of 
the painting. ‘It was exciting for me 
to do gardening,” Lawrence said. “It 
was the first time I’ve lived in the 
country. I didn’t make any sketches. 
I remember the feeling of it, and I 
tried to get that feeling in here.’ The 
power of his work is that fact and 
feeling are compounded into visual 
imagery. 

One would expect Lawrence's life 
to have been an ugly and difficult one. 
He chose to be a painter in an era 
which is not very sympathetic to this 
profession; he came of age in his pro- 
fession during the years of the de- 
pression; and he is a Negro. Despite 
this, everything that promised to be 
an obstacle worked in his favor. 

Born in Atlantic City, he was taken 


James L. Allen 
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to Philadelphia and then, at the age 
of ten, to New York. When his work- 
ing mother, who cared nothing about 
art, “wanted to keep me off the 
streets,” he was left at the Utopia 
Children’s House, a Harlem settle- 
ment house. Here the little boy's 
masks and stage-sets and ‘“‘all kinds 
of crayon designs” came to the per- 
ceptive attention of the teacher- 
painter, Charles Alston. 

Harlem is, as his wife, Gwen says, 
“like a small town, where painters 
and writers know each other.” Dur- 
ing the Thirties, while Lawrence was 
continuing his painting at the 135th 
Street Public Library Art Classes (un- 
der a College Arts Program grant) 
he met his future wife, West-Indian- 
born Gwendolyn Knight, whose 
Howard University career had been 
halted by the depression. She was 
painting ‘Dutch, impressionistic pic- 
tures.” 

“Those were tough years,” she re- 
calls, “just trying to live.” In 1936 
and 1937 Lawrence worked with a 
C. C. C. gang on a dam in Middle- 
town, N. Y. “It was a good experi- 
ence,” he says now, “physically hard, 
but I'm glad I went through it. I 
learned the feel of lots of things—of 
a shovel, of how it feels to throw dirt 
up above your shoulders, for instance. 
Like any experience, it had things in 
it you never forget for painting.” 

The WPA took in Gwen in 1938. 
Lawrence “got on’ the project in 


_ 1939. “It was my education,” he has 


said. “I met people like Saroyan just 
on the edge of fame. They all used to 
talk about what was going on in the 
world. Oh, not only about art, but 
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everything.’ The artists were all 
working together. We'd go down to 
the art project headquarters on King 
Street to sign in and we saw each 
other's work and talked.” 

These were the social-consciousness 
years—the years of the United Front, 
the New Deal, the Scottsboro Boys 
and Angelo Herndon. Lawrence was 
one of many who wanted his art to 
tell a story—but he was one of few 
who managed to create art. He 
painted biographies of Negro lead- 
ers, like Harriet Tubman and Freder- 
ick Douglass and the Haitian leader 
Toussaint L’Ouverture. In May, 
1940, he received the first of three 
successive Rosenwald Fellowships, 
which enabled him to undertake the 
series, “. . . and the Migrants Kept 
Coming.” This brought him his first 
fame. 

With characteristic meticulousness 
and diligence he did vast research at 
the 135th Street Library, reducing to 
simplest terms the story of the tre- 
mendous northward shift of the Ne- 
groes after World War I. A running 
narrative, with the cadences and sim- 
plicity of a spiritual, served as cap- 
tions for the 60 panels which told the 
story in sparse symbols, harsh, poster- 
like colors and figures abstracted into 
silhouettes like those in an Egyptian 
wall painting. 

Lawrence went to galleries (he 
liked Goya, Daumier, Orozco and 
Dove), but he had never thought of 
being a professional painter “‘in the 
sense of making a living off it. I 
guess I thought that when the fellow- 
ships ran out I'd get a job and paint 
on the side.” 


But in spite of himself he became 
a professional, associated with the 
Downtown Gallery, one of the most 
respected in New York. It is run by 
Edith Halpert. When, in the fall of 
1941, she was on the hunt for paint- 
ings for a Negro art show, Dr. Alain 
Locke of Harvard University sent 
Lawrence to her. She was bowled 
over by the Migration series, decided 
immediately to give them a one-man 
show (‘too good for the group”). 
Fortune published a color portfolio 
of 26 of the paintings. 

The show opened on the day of 
Pearl Harbor and was, nevertheless, a 
storybook success. The Museum of 
Modern Art and the Phillips Memo- 
rial Gallery in Washington fought to 
buy the whole series and at last re- 
luctantly divided it between them. 
The press was enthusiastic. Jacob 
Lawrence and Gwendolyn Knight, 
whom he had married a few months 
before, were in New Orleans at the 
time. “It wasn’t that we were scared 
or blasé or anything,” they say. “We 
just didn’t know what it meant to 
have a New York one-man show.” 

The next exhibition, in 1943, of 
life in Harlem again elicited superla- 
tive praise. Lawrence also won the 
$500 watercolor purchase prize in the 
Metropolitan’s big Artists for Victory 
show. 

The fact that several magazines re- 
ferred to him as “the nation’s num- 
ber one Negro painter’ upset Law- 
rence because he was modestly wor- 
ried that without the racial adjective 
he would not be considered a good 
artist (just as he suspected that the 
Harmon Foundation bought the 


L’Ouverture series primarily because 
Lawrence was a Negro). But until 
he joined the Coast Guard on Nov. 4, 
1943, as a steward’s mate, and was 
sent to St. Augustine, Fla., being a 
Negro had always been an intellec- 
tual-sociological problem for him 
rather than an emotional one. 

“New Orleans isn’t like the 
South,” Gwen Lawrence explains. 
“It’s cosmopolitan. It’s jimcrow, of 
course, but there’s no nasty feeling.” 
“But St. Augustine,’ Lawrence adds, 
“is a tight little town. You see and 
feel the prejudice everywhere. In the 
Hotel Ponce de Leon, where we were 
first stationed, the steward’s mates 
were stuck way up in the attic.” 

Gwen Lawrence smiled wryly, re- 
calling the Christmas dinner to which 
the whole Coast Guard outfit had 
been told to invite their wives. “Jake 
and I didn’t know any better and so 
he did invite me. I was the only Ne- 
gro wife. One white woman refused 
to sit next to me and left an empty 
place between us—and I wouldn't 
pass her anything. All the colored 
boys were watching, waiting, scared 
... Lawrence made some terri- 
fying caustic drawings at this time, 
the only occasion on which he has 
shown bitterness rather than compas- 
sion in his work. After the war, when 
Fortune sent him to paint the story 
of opportunities for Negroes in the 
South, he responded enthusiastically 
with paintings on Tuskegee, farming 
in Georgia, the reclamation project at 
Gee’s Bend, and other subjects as 
though he were glad to find this re- 
assuring evidence of hope. 

By some happy coincidence, the 
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two skippers under whom Lawrence 
served in the Coast Guard were 
hardly conventional Navy brass. Capt. 
J. S. Rosenthal encouraged him to 
“work in my place’’ in St. Augustine. 
Lawrence’s first sea duty was on the 
Sea Cloud, which, before she assumed 
the patriotic role of weather patrol 
ship, had been the yacht of Joseph E. 
Davies, former Ambassador to Rus- 
sia. 

The skipper of the Sea Cloud was 
Carleton Skinner, an alert, steely-eyed 
youth who is now Governor of Guam. 
To him went the challenge and honor 
of having the first mixed crew. His 
attitude and that of his officers, plus 
the leveling factor of common dan- 
ger from submarine attack, created 
what Lawrence has referred to as “the 
best democracy I’ve ever known.” 

Lieutenant Skinner played a role 
in getting Lawrence a public rela- 
tions rating so that, in addition to his 
regular duties, he would have time 
to paint. His documentary series on 
the Coast Guard was exhibited at the 
Museum of Modern Art in 1944. At 
the opening Steward’s Mate Law- 
rence, his brown face shining and his 
tight little middy freshly pressed, was 
surrounded by an admiring galaxy 
of naval officers resplendent with 
gold braid. 

Lawrence's acquaintanceship with 
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war and the world increased in his 
next sea duty on the General Rich- 
ardson, a troop transport. The mate- 
rial was converted into the war series 
which he completed on a Guggen- 
heim Veteran’s Fellowship. 

One collector had purchased the 
whole John Brown series in 1942; 
now another bought the entire war se- 
ries. Persons of all kinds continued 
to snap up single paintings as they 
came into the gallery. Lawrence 
works slowly but steadily. ‘Once 
someone told me when I was a kid 
that good painters aren’t flighty. 
Painting is hard work. You have to 
keep at it. Even when you're not 
creating you draw or read a textbook 
or something.” (Joyce Cary’s The 
Horse’s Mouth, a novel about an 
artist, was on his studio table at the 
time.) He sells about 90 to 95 per 
cent of his output, which makes him 
one of the Downtown Gallery’s most 
successful artists. “We could charge 
more than $400 for the new pic- 
tures,’ Mrs. Halpert says, it’s 
better for a painter to build up his 
prices gradually.” 

While he was at Hillside Lawrence 
read Walt Whitman. Now he wants 
to see more of the poet’s America. 
Eventually he will document that 
America, too. 

Copyright, The New York Times Magazine 
(October 15, 1950) 
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CHARLEY 


You Sure You Got All Your Buttons? 


® Our favorite psychiatrist, we suspect, thinks we are a little cracked and a 
kindred soul. We get into some of the damndest discussions over the vagaries 
of the human mind in general and the mind of the brother in particular. 

A white psychiatrist downtown, referred a colored woman patient to Doc, 
explaining that she just wouldn't open up and confide in him. The patient 
confirmed this, saying to Doc that she “just couldn't feel free with no white 
man.” 

She was nervous and run down, couldn’t eat or sleep. Physical examination 
showed nothing wrong with her; it was mental sickness. The downtown 
psychiatrist hadn’t been able to help her at all, but Doc in his easy soothing 
way finally found out all about what was troubling her. 

Seems she and her younger sister went to work as domestics in a big man- 
sion down home. The white master of the mansion took a shine to the younger 
sister and set out to seduce her. The older sister, Doc’s patient, knew what 
was going on and did her best to warn and protect her sister. But the sister 
didn’t want to be protected and after a while there was an illegitimate baby. 

When the old mother of the sisters learned about it, she dropped dead; the 
shock killed her. And this preyed on the mind of Doc’s patient to the point 
she was going insane. She was convinced white folks were responsible for the 
whole thing and she hated the sight of a white face. It took Doc a long time 
to convince her that this wasn’t necessarily so, that the young sister was giddy 
and sexy and the same thing would have happened had they gone to work ina 
colored home. 

As soon as she admitted this to herself she got well. 

“Do you think race is responsible in a case like this?’’ Doc asked us. 

“Of course it is,” we answered, ‘Don’t you think so?” 

“No, all scientific research on the matter says it isn’t. This could have hap- 
pened to a person of any color.” 

“You are nuts,” we said. 

“I know it,” said Doc, “Else I wouldn't be in this screwy business. And 
listen brother, you ain’t got all your marbles, either.” 

“'Natch,”” we admitted, “How else could I be colored and‘laugh?” 
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Oh Brother 

@ NAACP’s recent campaign to per- 
suade Army to eliminate racial desig- 
nations from its record forms, has ex- 
posed how silly the system is. A num- 
ber of army officers who are noticeably 
colored, are cited by name, but are 
listed as “white” on army records, 
for one reason or another. 

This reminds us of the case of two 
Indian brothers. One of them left the 
“reservation” in Virginia just before 
the World War II draft was set up, 
and came to Washington to live. Be- 
cause his skin was swarthy and his 
address in a racially mixed neighbor- 


Catechism 
@ “Look at them white men, Mama.” 


hood, he was arbitrarily classified 
“Negro” and assigned to a colored 
service unit. 

The other brother went into the 
army directly from his home and was 
classified “white.” He was assigned 
to army air forces, then closed to Ne- 
groes, and became a tail gunner in a 
bombing plane. 

They both served out the war with 
distinction. The sequel is that the one 
who was classified ‘Negro’ become 
so intrigued with his new-found 
friends, that now he “'passes’’ in 
Washington and has “gone colored.” 


“Oh them ain't no men, jes some college boys.” 
“Where they going in that jeep, Mama?” 


“To a football game, mos likely.” 
“Where they come from, Mama?” 
“Way down in Virginia somewhere.” 


“What's them things they wavin’ and all over the jeep, Mama?” 


“Why them’s flags.”’ 
“American flags, Mama?” 
“Of cos not.” 

“Russian flags, Mama?” 


“Migawdamity chile, no. They couldn’t carry no Russian flags, the law 
would get ’em, cause them Russians want to overthrow our government.” 


“What kind of flags, then, Mama?” 
“Them’s Confederate flags.” 
“Where is Confederate, Mama?” 
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CHARLEY CHEROKEE Continued 


“Look, chile, don’t you know nothin’? Confederate ain't no place. It’s... 
er... well, maybe it is, it’s the South. It’s what the southerners call theirself 


in the civil war.” 
“What’s civil war, Mama?” 


“Well, when ol’ Abe Lincoln tell them southerners to let them cullud slaves 


go, they rebel.” 
“What's rebel, Mama?” 


“It mean to fight and try to overthrow the government.” 
“Them Confederates try to overthrow our government, Mama?” 


“They sho did.” 


“Won't the law get them boys for wavin’ them Confederate flags, Mama?” 


“No.” 
“Why, Mama?” 
“Well. . . . Oh shut up.” 


It Knoeks Us Out 


@ Sometimes things are but they ain’t. 
Some daily papers that avowedly 
would go out of business before they 
would call a colored person “Mister” 
in print or leave off the racial designa- 
tion “Negro” after his name, have 
been making one exception recently. 
They never put “Negro” after Ralph 
Bunche’s name, and they refer to him 
as ‘Mister Bunche.” 

This knocks us out. Apparently all 
you have to do to cease being a Negro 
is to get big enough. 

In a country not too far away, col- 


ored folks make up almost the whole 
population. Society is divided there 
strictly according to color, the light 
Negroes and the dark Negroes. There 
is no intermarriage between the two 
groups and segregation is practiced, 
there being separate clubs and such. 
The light group controls most of the 
business and naturally the money. But 
there are two or three rich Negroes 
who are dark. So they are in the light 
group and married to light mates. 
Apparently all you have to do to 
cease being dark is to get rich. 


@ BUY ANOTHER U. S. SAVINGS BOND, MISTER, and don’t be afraid 
to tell those who need it: “Pardon me, but your prejudice is showing’ — 


KEEP ’EM SQUIRMING! 
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“Crusade of the schoolmarms” over 80 years ago marked 
the beginning of Negro colleges of liberal arts 


HOW NEGRO COLLEGES 
WERE BORN 


BY RUTH DANENHOWER WILSON 


Reprinted from The American Scholar 


HE more than 80 year history of 
ie liberal arts college for Ne- 
groes is little known. All of 
these institutions grew from mission- 
ary enterprises started by Northern 
whites who, at the call of the generals 
after the Civil War, followed in the 
w.ke of the victorious forces. Thou- 
sands of slaves had fled or been aban- 
doned by their owners. In General 
Ben Butler's famous phrase, they be- 
came “‘contrabands of war,” charges 
of the Union Army. There then be- 
gan what Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois has 
aptly called “the crusade of the 
schoolmarms.”’ For these missionaries 
were so zealous that, although minis- 
tering to freedmen, most of them il- 
literates, they projected a full dupli- 
cate of their own New England pro- 
gram of liberal arts education. A few 
educated Negroes also collaborated. 
Missionary zeal had long before 
scught converts among Negroes of 


RUTH DANENHOWER WILSON is 
the author of Jim Crow Joins Up, a study 
of Negroes in the Armed Forces, and of 
many articles. She is currently doing re- 
search for a book about Haiti. 
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the American colonies, and taught 
‘many to read the Scriptures. During 
the 18th century, especially after the 
American Revolution gave stimulus 
toward equal rights, literacy was not 
legally barred to slaves. Some picked 
up learning with the children of their 
masters; for others, schools were 
started. 

At the end of the century, however, 
the revolution in Santo Domingo, fol- 
lowed by three slave insurrections in 
this country, gave rise to the feeling 
that a literate Negro was a dangerous 
Negro. Could he not forge slave 
passes, as well as read to himself and 
his fellows the inflammatory litera- 
ture of the abolitionists? 

Virginia passed laws aimed espe- 
cially at the Quakers, who, like the 
Roman Catholics in Louisiana, had 
started schools for Negroes. Other 
Southern states soon passed similar 
laws. South Carolina even made it 
illegal for Negroes above the num- 
ber of five to assemble for educa- 
tional or religious purposes except 
at meetings conducted by a recog- 
nized white minister and attend- 
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ed by at least “two discreet and repu- 
table white persons.” 

The situation worsened 1s booming 
rice production and the perfection of 
the cotton gin increased the importa- 
tion of slaves, and expanded a system 
that carried with it little hope for the 
systematic education of Negroes. The 
personal relation of slaves with mas- 
ter and mistress gave way in the deep 
South to absentee ownership of large 
plantations managed by professional 
overseers, with the aid of slave driv- 
ers, black or white. Thus the light 
of learning was all but extinguished, 
except for bootleg study in slave cab- 
ins illuminated by pine torches. 

So when Emancipation came, the 
crusading schoolmarms had to start 
with little except the desire for learn- 
ing. Pupils, old and young, crowded 
into makeshift, ill-equipped school- 
houses, often bringing Bibles as their 
only textbooks. The teachers made 
of such schools real social settlements 
and trained many youngsters, who, 
when they had a chance at higher 
education, became leaders of their 
race. 

Already there were a few institu- 
tions for those who could get to them. 
Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, 
near the Maryland border, had been 
chartered in 1866 under that name, 
after having been founded in 1854 as 
Ashman Institute. It had aid from 
the Presbyteran Church for training 
missionaries for Africa. Two years 
after the war, the Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society of New York had or- 
ganized the Augusta Institute, which 
afterwards became Morehouse Col- 
lege of the Atlanta University group. 
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In the same year, Talladega College 
was started in Alabama by the Amer. 
ican Missionary Society of New York. 
The next stage towards liberal arts 
colleges was the period of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, which was begun in 
1872 and authorized a year later to 
concern itself with education. Under 
this bureau, an effort was made to 
coordinate the educational opportuni- 
ties, to avoid duplication of schools in 
some places, and to start schools in 
others. General Oliver O. Howard, 
the head of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
organized the university in Washing. 
ton which was named after him, and 
of which he later became president. 
General Clinton B. Fisk, the head of 
the Bureau’s Western Branch, helped 
secure the site at Nashville for the 
university which bears his name. 


These academic colleges met with | 


scorn from the planter class, who tra- 
ditionally had the prerogative of edu- 
cation, and with violence from the 
poor whites to whom free schools 
were practically unavailable. 
were many instances of incendiarism 
In 1870 the Reverend Dr. William 
Luke, the president of Talladega Col- 
lege, was shot down by a mob while 
on his way to preach at a rural Negro 
church. The slayers returned to the 
college to tell where his body lay. 
Under fear of further attack, a little 
band of white faculty members and 


Negro helpers went out to find the } 


martyr and conduct his burial. . . . 
In 1932 an American flag was shot 
down from in front of the President's 
house at Talladega. Only three years 
ago, there were Ku Klux Klan dem 
onstrations on Talladega’s campus 
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and also at Tougaloo, the one liberal 
arts college for Negroes in Missis- 
sippi. 

Nor has the North had much justi- 
fication for self-righteous condemna- 
tion of Southern opposition to Negro 
education. At earlier dates, there had 
been riots in Connecticut and in New 
Jersey over attempts to start schools 
for Negroes there. In New Hamp- 
shire, indignant neighbors once came 
by night and hauled a Negro school- 
house off into a swamp. 

With the ending of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau in 1879, the difficulties of 
Negro colleges increased. Newly re- 
organized Southern legislatures were 
passing laws to nullify civil rights of 
Negroes. The zeal of the abolitionists 
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was lessening with the passing of 
some of their leaders. The order of 
the day was indifference to the plight 
of the freedmen, except as a labor 
supply for the industries which 
Northern capital was beginning to 
develop in the South. 

Then a new movement was initi- 
ated—one advocating vocational train- 
ing. While an aid to Negroes in 
many ways, this seemed to the lead- 
ers of liberal arts colleges a body 
blow dealt by one of their own race. 
For from Hampton Institute (which 
General Samuel C. Armstrong had 
started) came that marvel of the 
times, Booker T. Washington, a Ne- 
gro capable of organizing an institute 
and becoming its president. He 
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championed at Tuskege the obvious 
need of agricultural, mechanical and 
industrial training for Negrees. At 
the same time, he conciliated the 
white South by preaching resignation 
to a separate, segregated life. North- 
ern promoters of Southern industries 
contributed to such vocational insti- 
tutes, knowing that manual workers 
must be literate to be efficient. Vast 
numbers of Negroes appproved voca- 
tional training, which would increase 
their earning power by teaching them 
to reclaim depleted soil and to regain 
the skills of slavery days, when the 
fine iron grillwork, the jewelry mak- 
ing, cooperage, harness-making, car- 
pentry and cabinet work had been 
done in large part by Negro artisans. 
The vocational program was also ac- 
ceptable to Southern legislators, who 
gradually built up  state-supported 
normal, industrial and mechanical in- 
stitutes for Negroes, but balked at 
anything resembling a liberal arts 
program. 

Federal support was later given to 
the same theory of education. In 1890 
the Morrill Act created land-grant 
colleges in which vocational work is 
mandatory. In the second Morrill 
Act, two years later, institutions for 
Negroes were included, and these 
now exist in 17 Southern or border 
states, with equality in the division 
of Federal funds between the races. 
The years between 1895 and 1917, 
however, were those of starvation for 
Negro liberal arts colleges. They 
managed somehow to keep alive, 
clinging desperately to Horace 
Mann’s belief in “the perfectibility of 
the race through education.” The 
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dates of the buildings on the cam- 
puses attest these lean years, with con- 
struction at a standstill except for an 
occasional Carnegie Library. Old 
buildings became shabby and out- 
moded and campuses neglected, while 
the overworked faculty struggled on 
with scanty equipment and starvation 
salaries. 

In this period Dr. W. E. B. Du 
Bois, a graduate of Harvard who was 
teaching at Atlanta University, led 
the protest, pointing out that Tus- 
kegee itself and the other vocational 
institutes that were springing up 
would have had no faculties but for 
the graduates of liberal arts colleges. 
To those who held that before col- 
leges were attempted there should 
first be a complete public secondary 
school system for Negroes, Dr. Du 
Bois replied that in colonial days Har- 
vard, William and Mary, and Yale 
flourished before there were many 
common schools. Those colleges fur- 
nished the leaders to build up public 
school systems. 

It is now realized that Booker T. 
Washington himself was not against 
higher education for those of his 
group he felt were ready for it. Both 
his wives were graduates of Fisk. At 
Tuskeege he had his sons tutored in 
academic subjects by a graduate of 
Brown University. One of them later 
received a BS., the other a B.A. de- 
gree. His daughter had a fine musi- 
cal education in this country and in 
Germany, and married an architect. 
Booker T. Washington in the last 
years of his life acknowledged in pub- 
lic speeches the advisability of aca- 
demic education for-many of his peo- 
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ple. Mrs. Frederic Sumner, whose 
husband was president of Talladega 
College, recalls that two years before 
his death Booker T. Washington said 
to Dr. Sumner, “You're right. It 
takes a trained intelligence to teach 
even the driving of nails straight.” 

His pronouncement did not come 
in time to help the liberal arts col- 
leges greatly. Their leaders’ attempts 
to raise funds had too often met with 
the rejoinder, “If you would only 
teach practical courses—" There is a 
tradition at Lincoln University that a 
Philadelphia merchant who was later 
a great patron of Hampton, offered 
$200,000 if the college would become 
a vocational school. An example of 
how the Booker T. Washington phi- 
losophy affected the thinking of Ne- 
groes as well as whites occurred at 
Payne College at Augusta, Georgia, 
Payne was started as a liberal arts col- 
lege by white members of the South- 
ern Methodist Church and Negro 
members of the African Methodist 
Church. When its board of trustees 
voted to make it vocational, the only 
dissenting member was the president, 
Dr. Walker, a white South Carolini- 
an. At another meeting, which he 
called in protest, he broke down and 
wept. The Board changed the deci- 
sion and Payne remains a liberal arts 
college to this day. 

During this period, the racial pat- 
tern in the colleges was changing. 
They still had an all-Negro student 
body, but an increasing number of 
Negroes had joined white people on 
the faculties, in most cases under 
white presidents. The state colleges 
which were being started now were 
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the only ones with ro sprinkling of 
whites. Southerners wouldn't take 
such positions, and they certainly 
didn’t want any more Northerners 
coming down to teach, whether they 
were schoolmarms or generals. Some 
states made it illegal for white people 
to teach in publicly supported insti- 
tutions for Negroes. Florida main- 
tained such a law until 1941. 

After the lean years, various foun- 
dations began to give much-needed 
blood transfusions to the liberal arts 
colleges. The Phelps-Stokes Fund 
made a survey of the needs of the 
Negro institutions, which was of 
great service in allotting grants from 
various foundations. The Peabody 
and Carnegie Foundations and the 


vast work of the General Education _ 


Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
not only made contributions, but 
raised college morale and prestige by 
their interest. Gifts from the Foun- 
dations were usually made with the 
requirement that equal amounts be 
raised by the colleges themselves. 
Meanwhile, the improvement and ad- 
dition of secondary schools by the 
Jeanes, Slater and Julius Rosenwald 
Funds were of immense help in pro- 
viding better preparation for college 
entrance. 

The rising costs of maintaining the 
enlarged and improved colleges were 
met in 1943 by the United Negro 
College Fund. Rather than compete 
for funds, a group of colleges is now 
banded together in an annual drive 
for operating costs. In 1949, 31 pri- 
vately-supported colleges shared the 
$1,157,000 raised by this nation-wide 
effort. Howard University, the larg- 
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est of the Negro institutions, does not 
now share in this fund because, while 
operating under an elected board of 
trustees, it regularly receives appro- 
priations from the Department of the 
Interior. Until 1938, there was year- 
ly political maneuvering in Congress 
as to whether or not to make such an 
appropriation. Now, by a new char- 
ter this has become a legalized, rou- 
tine matter. 

What is the status of the more than 
60 Negro colleges of liberal arts to- 
day? No attempt will be made here 
to evaluate the academic programs 
that are offered in the largely voca- 
tional state colleges. Since many stu- 
dents who could not afford to go to 
private colleges ardently desired such 
work, liberal arts courses have from 
time to time been adroitly slipped 
into the state institutions by more lib- 
eral elements without the direct 
knowledge of reactionary legislators, 
who rarely troubled to study the cur- 
ricula. Often, officials of the educa- 
tional set-up were content to remain 
officially ignorant of the extensive 
academic programs in their nominally 
vocational institutions. In one state 
college, Latin was introduced under 
the title of “Agricultural Latin.” In 
another, the Negro president was able 
to include a liberal arts program with 
the tacit consent of the white head 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, who was actually his first cousin 
and fond of him in the unlegalized 
but well-known relationship between 
the races in the South. 

Recent Supreme Court decisions 
that equal opportunity for public edu- 
cation must be offered to black and 
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white alike have altered the picture, 
arousing Southern legislators to re- 
study the programs of their state col- 
leges for Negroes. They now exag- 
gerate, rather than minimize, the 
academic opportunities in the state in- 
stitutions, to avoid admitting Negroes 
to the main state universities. So it 
is difficult at this time to get a true 
measure of the liberal arts curricula 
in state colleges for Negroes. North 
Carolina and West Virginia are the 
only states which openly maintain 
non-vocational colleges for them. 

In the 60-odd privately supported 
Negro colleges, the academic pro- 
grams have improved steadily through 
the years—both in terms of standards 
and of equipment. There are educa- 
tors who now compare some of these 
favorably with the best of the smaller 
colleges in New England and the 
Middle West. As in most of the 
early colleges in this country, the 
original purpose was to train for the 
ministry and for teaching. Normal 
courses have now been largely taken 
over by the state colleges, and the- 
ological training has been delegated 
to seminaries, such as Gammon, and 
graduate schools of theology, such as 
those at Howard and Atlanta Univer- 
sities. The high school grades which 
the colleges long had to supply if 
students were to be properly pre- 
pared, have been dropped as the num- 
bers of public high schools for Ne- 
groes have increased. In recent years 
many two-year colleges have become 
four-year colleges. 

Accreditization from regional 
boards was given to Howard and Lin- 
coln Universities in the early 20's. In 
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1928 the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools be- 
gan to evalute the Negro colleges, 
and has since accredited many of 
them, beginning with Fisk and Tal- 
ladega in 1930. National recogni- 
tion has followed. The Association 
of American Universities has accred- 
ited seven Negro colleges, beginning 
with Fisk in 1933 and now including 
Howard and Atlanta Universities, 
Morehouse, Spelman, Talladega, and 
North Carolina College at Durham. 
Not only accreditization, but also 
the recognition of students’ credits by 
other colleges, testifies to the present 
standing of the leading Negro insti- 
tutions. Students can transfer to other 
leading colleges throughout the coun- 
try without loss of credits. The sound 
training given by the leading Negro 
colleges is also proved by the num- 
bers of their graduates who’ have 
earned doctorates at other universi- 
ties. No Negro college yet offers 
work leading to the doctorate, al- 
though Atlanta, Fisk and Howard 
Universities all give Masters’ degrees. 
Among over 500 Negro men and 
women who now hold doctorates, 
there are many who received their 
lower degrees at Negro colleges. 
Negro colleges are especially emi- 
nent in their departments of sociolo- 
gy, a subject which they recognized 
at the turn of the century, when such 
departments were rarely found in 
other colleges. Dr. Du Bois’ sociolo- 
gical studies at Atlanta University re- 
ceived immediate recognition. Sub- 
sequently many Negro scholars have 
made significant contributions as so- 
ciologists, historians and analysts of 
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race relations. Among these are 
Charles S. Johnson of Fisk, E. Frank- 
lin Frazier, Alain Locke, Rayford 
Logan and John Hope Franklin of 
Howard, James Weldon Johnson and 
Ira de A. Reid of Atlanta, Oliver C. 
Cox of Tuskegee. 

Another characteristic of the Negro 
colleges is the way in which their stu- 
dents acquire a sense of obligation to 
pursue group service. There is not a 
large leisure class among Negroes, 
nor great numbers in higher income 
brackets. A large proportion of stu- 
dents need scholarships, jobs or a 
financial sacrifice from parents. A 
sense of responsibility to the less pri- 
vileged is developed both by their 
own circumstances and the traditions 
of these colleges. One evidence of 
the earnestness of the graduates is the 
work of the National Conference for 
Human Rights, an organization of 
over 60,000 fraternity and sorority 
members from Negro colleges. This 
Organization maintains a lobby in 
Washington for civil rights, educa- 
tion and public health. 

The leading Negro colleges have 
climbed to their present status with- 
out large endowments and in spite of 
local resentment at their very exist- 
ence. The endowments of the 31 col- 
leges now in the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund make a total of $30 mil- 
lion, of which half represents the en- 
dowments of Tuskegee and Hamp- 
ton. Compare this figure with the 
190 millions of Harvard's endow- 
ment and that great university's pres- 
ent campaign to raise the amount to a 
quarter of a billion. 

The local resentment to Negro col- 
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leges is slowly lessening. It used to 
be that even interested white neigh- 
bors would treat Negro faculty mem- 
bers like superior servants. Dr. Mary 
McLeod Bethune recalls that the 
Women’s Advisory Board of Bethune- 
Cookman College made formal objec- 
tion some 30 years ago when Presi- 
dent Bethune dared to wear a brace- 
let. The antagonism today seems to 
be not so much to the colleges per se 
as to their interracial aspects. Six 
years ago, when white people as well 
as Negroes came to live at Fisk Uni- 
versity for a summer conference on 
race relations, there was intense re- 
sentment in Nashville. Yet the con- 
ference has continued successfully 
each summer -since then. And the 
branch of the American Association 
of University Women at Augusta, 
Georgia, now has as its president a 
professor at Payne College. 

The racial pattern in the Negro 
colleges has changed again in the past 
ten years. To have Negro presidents 
is no longer a marvel. Of the 31 
colleges in the United Negro College 
Fund, all but six now have Negro 
presidents, as do many others of the 
60 liberal arts colleges. Also, the 
type of white men and women on 
their faculties is changing. Instead 
of the dedicated missionaries who 
made their lifework there, many 
young white scholars are now getting 
their first teaching experience and 
their laboratory contacts with racial 
situations in Negro colleges. There 
are also a good number of white pro- 
fessors who, while still alert, have 
reached the retiring age at “white” 
colleges and are rounding out their 
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work at Negro institutions. Both 
groups of recruits are needed today 
to replace the ever-growing number 
of well-qualified Negro professors 
who are now teaching in “white”’ col- 
leges—about 183 of them at present. 

Trends today make it seem likely 
that the next change in the racial pat- 
tern will be to have mixed student 
bodies as well as faculties. Already 
there are some white undergraduates 
at Howard University, with a larger 
number in the graduate school, and 
up to one-third white in the School of 
Social Work. There are now ex- 
changes of students for a year at a 
time between Talladega and Cornell 
College, Iowa, and between Hampton 
Institute and Antioch College, Ohio. 
The white students are registered in 
their own alma maters; therefore, 
their presence in Negro colleges is 
not technically against the laws for 
segregation in schools and colleges 
which still exist in 17 states. 

There are other forces at work, 
of course, that promise in time to 
break down this aspect of segregation. 
Recent Supreme Court decisions per- 
mitting Negro students in the gradu- 
ate schools of state universities (even 
though at times behind a screen) tend 
to break down the principle of segre- 
gation. Polls of faculties and of stu- 
dents at white Southern colleges show 
a small majority of professors and a 
larger one of students in favor of ad- 
mitting Negroes, at least to graduate 
schools. In short, in the foreseeable 
future, what originated as Negro col- 
leges of liberal arts may begin taking 
their places in the confraternity of 
higher education simply as colleges of 
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liberal arts omitting the Negro. 
Meanwhile, Negro colleges of lib- 
eral arts granted over 8,000 academic 
degrees in 1950. What opportunities 
await these graduates and the many 
others from the so-called white col- 
leges? Actually none of the 500 
holders of the doctorate has ever ex- 
changed his mortarboard for a red 
cap, his scholar’s robe for a waiter’s 
uniform. During the depression, 
holders of lesser degrees, both white 
and Negro, frequently worked at jobs 
inferior to their abilities. Negro 
graduates rarely are brought to that 
pass now, although many students 
hold unskilled positions at part-time 
work or during vacations. The per- 
centage of college graduates unable to 
secure appropriate jobs is smaller 
among Negroes than whites, but this 
advantage is misleading, since teach- 
ing positions, if only in small rural 
schools, are open to Negroes without 
training beyond a bachelor’s degree. 


On the other hand, since the war, fair 
employment practice laws in ten 
states have opened many new oppor- 
tunities. 

The gains are perceptible, and 
viewed in the perspective of the past, 
encouraging. Yet, needless to say, the 
fight is a hard one, and the chances 
today for an average Negro gradu- 
ate are pitifully inadequate when 
compared with those for the white of 
similar ability. One can, in the face 
of accumulated gains, feel some op- 
timism. But in the face of still op- 
erating bigotry, false, sinister ‘‘su- 
premacy” creeds and ignorance and 
stupid hate, to say nothing of the 
cumulative effects of past discrimina- 
tion and injustice, one must not, be- 
cause of that optimism, lessen the ef- 
forts to close more and more the gap 
between our democratic professions 
and practices. 


Copyright, The American Scholar 
(Autumn, 1950) 


The Sooner The Better 


A SAINTLY-LOOKING old fellow who might have been a 


deacon was running to catch his bus. 


was full of puddles. 


It was raining and the street 


Just as he appeared to be winning the race, 


the bus driver, with a fendish smirk, pulled away from the curb 
and the wheels splashed a shower of muddy water over the old man. 

Softly, this kindly one murmured, ‘‘May his soul find peace.” Still 
more softly, he added, “And the sooner the better.” 
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A plaque over a water fountain in a Vancouver park 
honors the memory of Joe Fortes, swimmer and 


guardian of little children at the beach 


OLD JOE 
OF ENGLISH BAY 


BY ROLAND WILD 


HIS summer, belated tribute will 
ae last be paid to a colored man 

who enjoyed the affection of a 
whole Canadian city, who was known 
by thousands of children now grown, 
and who has become a legend in 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 

“Old Joe,” they called him. No- 
body inquired any further. Nobody 
knew how he arrived in the great 
port, and nobody troubled to find out 
even after his death. 

But in English Bay, near the world- 
famous Stanley Park, there is a little 
drinking fountain with a bronze 
plaque, and above the inscription, in 
bronze, there is the face of Old Joe, 
and underneath it, four children at 
play. 

Visitors to the great park stop and 
look at the fountain, wonder who the 
heavy-faced man was, and then read, 
with interest, the inscription below 
the gambolling children: 

“Fortes. This fountain erected by 
the city and children, co-operating 


with the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, 
commemorating the life and deeds of 
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Joe Fortes, for many years guardian 

of the beach. 

Little children loved him.” 

That is all the information to be 
found. The visitors wonder who he 
was, look around the beach, and 
sometimes ask bystanders if they ever 
heard of Joe Fortes. 

“You mean Old Joe,” they say. 

Yes, they mean Old Joe. 

This summer the “Theatre under 
the Stars” will stage a light-hearted 
history of the city and in the course 
of one musical number, the players 
will be dressed in the costumes of an- 
other day. They will don bathing 
costumes, voluminous and modest, 
and in the background will be swells 
with straw cheesecutters and walking 
sticks, and the ladies will carry para- 
sols. 

The principal asks, “Anybody here 
seen Joe?” and the chorus replies, 
“Who's Joe?” The company then 
breaks into one of the main songs of 
the show, called Joe, Old Joe, which 
tells the life story of a remarkable 
man. 
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The lyrics were written by Dolores 
Claman, a young Vancouver com- 
poser who was herself taught to swim 
by Old Joe Fortes, and who became 
one of the best swimmers that Eng- 
lish Bay has produced. While in New 
York on musical studies, she was en- 
couraged to write a musical history 
of her native city, and Joe Fortes be- 
came the central figure in her scene 
of the beach on a crowded summer's 
day. 

When the Kiwanis memorial added 
the words “Little children loved 
him,” it was almost an understate- 
ment. Joe dominated the pleasant 
stretch of beach, usually untidy with 
the great trunks of trees washed 
ashore from lumber rafts on their 
way to the mills. 

Joe took personal charge of evcry 
white, colored, Chinese and Japanese 
child on the beach. He stood knee- 
deep in the little breakers in a blue 
bathing suit that was often shabby, 
and the children took confidence 
from his great muscles and his strong 
shoulders. He never had to go after 
them, they always came to him. And 
inevitably, Old Joe would have them 
trying to swim. A great brown arm 
would reach behind their backs, and 
they could rest on a great brown 
hand. Then would come Joe's only 


verbal instruction in learning to 
swim. “Kick yo’ feet, missy!’ he 
would ‘cry. “Kick yo’ feet!” 


So that has become the theme song 
of this part of the history of Van- 
couver, and Dolores Claman is hop- 
ing that her recordings will make the 
phrase a catchword. 

Joe Fortes diced over 25 years ayo, 
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and it was not until recently that 
much was known of his arrival at 
English Bay, where Captain Van- 
couver first landed to found the city, 
or how he had come to the West 
Coast of Canada. 

In my search for a book on the 
history of Vancouver, I found that a 
certain Joe Fortes Sebastian had come 
ashore immediately after the great fire 
of Vancouver which destroyed the in- 
fant city in 1894. He had been a 
fireman on a ship that had limped 
into Vancouver Harbour a month be- 
fore, gotten into trouble with the au- 
thorities and had been offered for 
public auction. There were no bids 
for the ship, so the enterprising city 
of sportsmen began buying raffle tick- 
ets for whatever lay in her creaking 
holds before she sank to the bottom. 

The ship lay for several weeks in 
the harbour while tickets were sold. 
She was a useless hulk, her last jour- 
ney done. Then the Great Fire broke 
out. 

Vancouver, a city of frame dwell- 
ings, turned into a fiery furnace. Men 
and women ran down to the waters 
edge and tried to swim out to sea 
on logs to escape the flames. Some 
drowned in a few feet of water, but 
the fortunate ones saw a big shape 
float past them, and made a last des- 
pairing effort to reach its side. They 
were met by a young colored sailor 
of herculean strength, who dragged 
them aboard, jumped in the water 
after them, and laid them on the deck 
where he revived them. 

The old ship had broken her an- 
chor chain and floated out to sea. 
Nobody knew her name, or the name 
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of the big man who had saved them. 
Three days later, when the ship had 
grounded and the survivors of the 
fire had been able to make their way 
ashore, a storm came up and the ship 
slowly disintegrated, with its un- 
known cargo. It’s last journey had 
been one of mercy. 

Before it sunk, the big man came 
ashore. He was Joe Fortes Sebastian. 
He had no home, no friends, no back- 
ground. He had sailed around the 
world, learned to swim in seven seas, 
and found his friends in the fore- 
castles of freighters all over the uni- 
verse. In Canada, they gave him a 
royal welcome, and people recognized 
him as the man who had stretched 
out mighty brown arms to save their 
lives. Somebody gave him a patch of 
ground beneath the great fir trees on 
the bit of land that became one of 
the most famous parks in the world, 
and there he built a tiny wooden hut 
that he painted green. He worked in 
men’s gardens, carved out the road 
that was to run around the Park, and 


Food For Thought 


eventually drifted down to the Bay 
to swim. 

He was there only a week when he 
saw a swimmer in trouble in the huge 
breakers. Joe pulled him ashore. A 
month later two men in a row-boat 
overturned, and Joe swam out and 
rescued both of them. 

The children down at English Bay 
looked with awe upon Joe, the fabu- 
lous hero who saved lives. They 
watched admiringly as he swam. One 
day a child floundered and cried and 
Joe came to the rescue. ‘Kick yo’ 
feet, Missy,” he said, and a famous 
phrase was born. 

Nobody knows how many Van- 
couver children were taught to swim 
by Joe Fortes Sebastian. Judges have 
paid him tribute and half the society 
of the city owe their prowess to the 
man who had arrived haphazardly to 
make his home among them. 

“Where's Joe?’ the song goes. 
“Who's Joe?” 

“Why Joe is Vancouver! Kick yo 
feet, Missy!” 


THE YOUNG NEGRO FATHER had taken his tiny two and an 


half year old daughter to Mass. 


When it was time to receive Holy 


Communion, he felt that he could not leave the little one alone, so 


she trotted along up to the sanctuary rail. 


When they returned to 


their pew, the youngster waited a while then tugged at the father’s 


coat-tail. 


“Daddy,” she said, ‘I’m hungry too.” 


The Liguorian 
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Do You Remember & & 


BIZZ MACKEY 


REATEST catcher of all times 
G in Negro major league base- 

ball was what many diamond 
experts called him a decade or so ago. 
His unique mastery of the glove in 
receiving, his uncanny skill at con- 
trolling pitchers made him a huge fa- 
vorite with most baseball fans of yes- 
teryear. He thereby carved a per- 
manent niche among Negro diamond 
immortals like Satchel Paige, Josh 
Gibson and Oscar Charleston for the 
name of James R. Mackey who, be- 
cause Of his wide reputation as a 
busy-body ball player, was tagged 
with the nickname of ‘Bizz’ (short 
for busy). 

Today, though he is long since re- 
tired from professional baseball, the 
6-foot-1, 53-year-old ex-mittman can 
still be found wherever timber meets 
horsehide in the national pastime near 
his Los Angeles home. He plays an 
occasional game on Sundays with a 
local semi-pro nine, despite the fact 
that he is now some 30 pounds over 
his regular playing weight of 210. 
Such occasional play satisfies his 
never-ending thirst for baseball. “! 
guess I'l] be around baseball until 
I'm dead,’ he notes. 

Baseball fans and players who 
know him intimately are prone to 
believe that he will do just that. 
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Bizz Mackey has had a special love 
for baseball ever since he first started 
playing the game around his native 
Luling, Texas, back in the early years 
of this century. His early interest in 
the sport perhaps explains why he 
later developed into one of the top 
performers on the diamond. 

From the time he first broke into 
professional baseball with the Indian- 
apolis A.B.C.s in 1920 up to his re- 
cent years with the Baltimore Elite 
Giants and Newark Eagles, Mackey 
was practically unchallenged as the 


Larry Barbier 
Bizz Mackey 
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ranking receiver in Negro major loop 
circles. But he was not only a ter- 
rific handler of the glove. His bat- 
ting figures were handsome, like the 
25 home runs he averaged each sea- 
son of his career or the 44 round 
trippers he socked in one campaign 
with the Hillsdale nine of Philadel- 
phia. 

Mackey is remembered in baseball 
for more than just his performance 
as a player. He has generally been 
credited with being the baseball brain 
whc developed the talents of such 
current diamond luminaries as Larry 
Doby, Roy Campanella and Don 
Newcombe. 

According to some reports, Mac- 
key was the first scout to note dia- 
mond possibilities in Doby and Cam- 
panella when they were still on sand- 
lots. Both have publicly expressed 
their indebtedness to him as a di- 


Just Like A Negro 


A FRIEND OF MINE got tured ot hearing a certain man say. 
“Isn't that just like a Jew?” 


my friend replied with another: “Which Jew do you mean, Shy 
lock or Christ?” 

Try it sometime yourself and see how it sharpens the focus F 
The next time somebody says to you, “Isn’t that just like a Negro? § 
you ask, “Which Negro do you mean, Old Black Joe or George J 
Washington Carver? 


Little Black Sambo or Marian Anderson? 


rector of their baseball destinies. 

Mackey would consider his base. 
ball career the answer to a player's 
dream were it not for one big rea- 
son: he never got a chance to play 
in organized bali. Explains he, ‘The 
fact that I’m not around, now that 
Negro ball players are getting a break 
bothers me, no little. Think of the 
salary I, along with a lot of other 
colored guys, might have made with 
the hustle which was typical of our 
time.” 

Not rich by any means, Mackey is 
nonetheless doing all right. He has 
a steady job at nights in a Los An. 
geles plant which manufactures cases 
for auto batteries. His salary is ade- 
quate enough for him to ably support 
his wife, maintain his comfortable 
home, and he has plenty of time to 
spend at ball parks with his first and 
last love—baseball. 


The next time he raised the question 


Robert W. Moore 
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Some of the greatest lovers in history 
have been dark men and women 


GREAT 
NEGRO LOVERS 


BY ROI OTTLEY 


O TODAY’S generation—and 

even yesterday’s—Hollywood has 

made such names as Clark Gable, 
Rudolph Valentino, Ingrid Bergman 
and Greta Garbo the symbol of great 
lovers. With the magic of movies, 
the romantic fame of these screen 
charmers has been spread around the 
world from Rio to Rangoon, from 
Johannesburg to Jersey City. 

As glorified by Hollywood, the 
great lover today has come to fit a 
hard and fast formula. The male of 
the species follows the tall, dark and 
handsome stereotype—but is never 
too dark. The female is in the “gen- 
tlemen prefer blondes”’ tradition. 

Yet, some of the greatest lovers of 
history have been darker than the 
much-ballyhooed Hollywood concept 
and their amours have been legion. 
They have been dramatized in legend 
and story, in plays and in books. But 
ill too often in this modern era of 


ROI OTTLEY is the author of New 
World A-Coming, Black Odyssey and a 
new book which will be published this 
spring. He is also a free lance writer for 
many newspapers and magazines. 
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racism their color has been forgotten. 

Indeed, Cleopatra, perhaps the 
greatest of all lovers, was described 
by Shakespeare as “black” and 
“tawny” in Act I of his Anthony and 
Cleopatra, and her father, Ptolemy, 
showed definite Negroid features in a 
painting of him which I saw once in 
a Cairo museum. Casanova too, whose 
name now has become virtually syn- 
onymous with the word love, was 
once described by his friend, Prince 
Deligne, as having an “African com- 
plexion.” 

Today, however, with the modern 
screen lover being universally ac- 
cepted as the standard for setting 
hearts to palpitating, few Negroes 
have been able to achieve noteworthy 
recognition in this respect largely be- 
cause of limitations set upon their 
Holiywood roles. Yet, just as the Er- 
rol Flynns, Clark Gables and Roberto 
Rosselinis have been press-agented in- 
to box office swoon stars, so it well 
might be also with a handful of 
comely Negro stars. For seldom have 
women failed to elicit ecstatic sighs 
of delight at the likes of a Billy Eck- 
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stine, Duke Ellington or a Billy Dani- 
cls, even though their successes stem 
from talent rather than their exciting 
charm. 

Oddly enough, however, great Ne- 
gro lovers and their romantic affairs 
have been vaguely chronicled in the 
pages of history, though all too often 
their fame in other outstanding pur- 
suits has obscured their roles as lovers 
of note. Few, for instance, would 
think of either abolitionist Frederick 
Douglass or scientist Benjamin Ban- 
neker as outstanding romancers, yet 
both demonstrated in their youth that 
they were willing to sacrifice their 
freedom as well as their lives on the 
altar of love. 

There may be some doubts, of 
course, as to the true racial identity 
of both Cleopatra and Casanova and 
scholars will likely argue both sides 
of this color question for centuries to 
come. But of two others—France’s 
famous novelist, Alexander Dumas, 
and Russia’s celebrated poet, Alexan- 
der Pushkin—there can be no ques- 
tion, either of their race or of their 
fabulous reputations as ardent lovers. 
Between them their romantic adven- 
tures numbered into the hundreds by 
their own admission as both were ad- 
mitted braggarts about their romantic 
prowess. 

On one occasion Dumas told an in- 
terviewer that he believed himself to 
be the father of 500 children, while 
Pushkin, though somewhat less vocal, 
admitted that his love interests were 
so many that he found it necessary to 
maintain what he termed “Don Juan 
lists."" One presumed to list the 
Christian names of women with 
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whom he had only been platonically 
in love, while another noted his more 
intimate romances. _ 

Few people are aware of the racial 
backgrounds of these two giants of | 


world literature. 


was a Haitian slave woman while 
Pushkin’s maternal grandfather was 


€ 


But the facts are | 
that Dumas’ paternal grandmother | 


an Ethiopian hostage who had been ‘ 


captured by Turks and sent to the | 


court of Russia’s Peter the Great. 


What unusual trait made these Ne. | 


groes irresistible to the opposite sex 
it is difficult to determine, but certain 


it is that comely physical features ; 


have not always been decisive in this 
regard. For most great lovers of his- 
tory have never been necessarily ex- 
tremely beautiful (neither Cleopatra 
nor Casanova were unusually attrac- 
tive), but where this was lacking 
their magnetism was demonstrated in 
such other admirable traits as charac- 
ter and personality. 

Unlike the Hollywood stereotype, 
great Negro lovers have varied in hue 
as well as physique. Among males, 
they have ranged in complexion from 
satiny-black to milk-white, in features 
from homely to handsome and in 
build from Herculean to nearly ef- 
feminate. Likewise, among women 
the variety of hues has fluctuated be- 
tween the velvety-jet complexion of a 
Negro girl named Isabeau who once 
charmed the French royal court at 
Versailles to the cafe-au-lait color of 
Josephine Baker, whose romantic ad- 
ventures in Europe are renown the 
world over. 

Unquestionably, Jo Baker probably 
rates today as the greatest living Ne- 
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gro lover. Stories about the romantic 
affairs of the former $25-a-week St. 
Louis shake dancer who later became 
the toast of Paris sound like a press 
agent’s dream, but in reality they are 
very much documented. Married four 
times, her amours are told in at least 
four books written about her in Eu- 
rope. And one biographer notes that 
after she became the darling of “Gay 
Paree’’ she received 40,000 love let- 
ters and 1,192 proposals of marriage. 

So desirable was the comely young 
dancer that one proposal came from a 
Rajah who offered to abandon his 
harem. In Zagreb, Yugoslavia, a 
young Czech draftsman became so in- 
fatuated with her charms that, unable 
to take her for his bride, he stabbed 
himself and fell at her feet one night 
as she was leaving a night club. A 
suicide note, telling of his thwarted 
passion, read simply: “I cannot live 
without her, so I die.” 

Among great Negro lovers of the 
past, perhaps the most famous was 
Othello, the Moor, to whom Shakes- 
peare gave classical renown and who 
later was the subject of operas by 
Giusette Verdi and Giochini Rossini. 
Actually Othello was a real person 
who once commanded the Venetian 
armies and married a woman of noble 
birth. The first report of his impas- 
sioned romance was written in a short 
novel in 1565 by one Giraldi of Fer- 
rara, Italy. When Shakespeare visited 
Italy, he read the Giraldi story and 
wrote it into a play which has since 
assumed lasting immortality in world 
literature. 

A jealous warrior, Othello’s ardor 
for his wife, Desdemona, catapulted 
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him into a lover's role when he stran- 
gled her, falsely believing that she 
had been unfaithful. His status as a 
romantic great stems not only from 
the tragic slaying of the woman he 
loved dearly, but also from the su- 
preme gesture of ending his own life 
because he was unable to live without 
her. 

The great love affairs which often 
were crushed through separation dur- 
ing the slave era have long been 
handed down by word of mouth to 
succeeding generations, but none per- 
haps is as touching or as tragic as that 
of Benjamin Banneker, the famous 
Negro scientist, and the slave girl, 
Anola. A freeman himself, Banneker 
offered to buy the freedom of his 
intended bride, but her master, noting 
her beauty, decided to keep her for 
himself and spurned the offer. 

In desperation, Banneker tried oth- 
er methods to free his loved one from 
bondage, finally resorting to a bold 
plan to steal her away. His efforts 
prevailed nothing, however, for dogs 
were set upon him in the attempt and 
he recovered later only to learn that 
Anola, unwilling to submit to her 
master, had committed suicide by 
hurling herself into the bay. 

Another slave era love—one that 
has been virtually obscured by history 
—is the moving story of Frederick 
Douglass’ love for a free Negro girl, 
Anna Murray, whom he met while 
himself still a slave in Baltimore. The 
two first saw each other at a meeting 
of the Mental Improvement Society 
at an African Methodist church. To- 
gether they went for long walks and 
talked about old friends they knew in 
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Caroline County, where they both 
came from. Inevitably, love came to 
them in the Spring of 1838, and 
Douglass expressed his desire to mar- 
ry this girl “with the dark copper face 
of an almost-Indian cast,” but he re- 
fused to offer her a slave for a hus- 
band. 

What could he give her, he asked 
himself, except another man’s proper- 
ty. Then deciding to risk the danger 
involved, he made plans to run off, 
become free and offer a full man to 
Anna Murray. 

When he broke the news to his 
sweetheart, she protested, but Doug- 
lass argued convincingly: 

“There's nothing for us with me 
still a slave. I won't marry a free- 
woman or a slave woman. I won't 
live with any woman while I’m a 
slave. I won't have children who 
are slaves or who have a father who is 
a slave. Either I get away or there is 
nothing for us. I won't give you a 
husband who doesn’t belong to you, 
but to some man out on the Eastern 
shore.” 

Anna was afraid. “They'll kill you 
or sell you South,” she pleaded. 

Douglass tried to calm her with a 
kiss, but she drew away, tears spilling 
down her cheeks. 

Then more determined than ever, 
and taking his life in his own hands 
(since he had been caught once be- 
fore trying to escape), Douglass 
made good his promise a few days 


later and made a break for his free- : 


dom. He succeeded in getting to 
New York and promptly dispatched 
a letter to Anna which contained 
nothing but the name and address of 
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David Ruggles, an abolitionist with 
whom he was hiding, and the lone 
word “Tuesday.” She got the letter 
five days after he had left Baltimore. 
By Tuesday of that week she was on 
her way North, protected by her 
freewoman’s papers. When she ar- 
rived at Ruggles’ home they were 
quickly married and proceeded to 
Connecticut where Douglass began a 
career as a free man and abolitionist 
that was to win him world fame. 

Such great lovers who proved 
themselves by sheer devotion and 
sacrifice are most deserving of honor 
in the lore of romance. But in the 
typical Hollywood tradition of 
mantic rogues who have looked upon 
romance as a sort of cat-and-mouse 
game, perhaps the greatest forerun- 
ners were Dumas and Pushkin who 
in their time certainly eclipsed any 
of the amours of their Hollywood 
prototypes. 

In France, where the art of love 
is worshipped, it was Dumas who 
gained the widest renown with his 
romantic pursuits. Women moved in 
and out of his life in an unending 
procession, and his Memozrs con- 
tained detailed, almost naive accounts 
of many of them. He wooed and 
won women on all levels, later speak- 
ing of these affairs much as a preco- 
cious schoolboy, regarding them as 
nothing more than exciting adven- 
tures to relate to his associates. 

His life, indeed, was in many te- 
spects a dashing, conquest among 
beautiful women. Fanny Gordosa, 


an opera singer, whom he had first 
wooed in Naples and later persuaded 
to come to his home as mistress, was 
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perhaps among the first to speak of 
him with authority. It is said she 
could often be heard shouting to the 
servants after a rap on the door: 
“Who's there? A woman? Tell her 
to go away; Dumas can’t be bothered 
with any more women.” 

While the famed author of The 
Three Musketeers was sometimes in- 
volved in as many as four or five love 
affairs simultaneously, his most pub- 
licized escapade perhaps was that 
with a New Orleans actress, who her- 
self has also been classed among the 
great lovers of history. She was Adah 
Issacs Menken, a beautiful quadroon, 
who not only made a career of falling 
in and out of love, but had a queer 
fondness for galloping on horseback 
in the scantiest of dress. During her 
amazing theatrical life she acquired 
husbands and lovers who ranked 
among the top names of the world. 
In England she captured the atten- 
tions of Charles Dickens and the 
great poet Algernon Swinburne, who 
wrote of her: “She who was the 
world’s delight.’ Adah was also the 
inspiration of Swinburne’s poem, 
Delores, and on her death he re- 
marked: ‘‘She was most lovable as a 
friend as well as a mistress.’ 

Many times Adah Menken had re- 
marked publicly that if she ever got 
to Paris she would become “the mis- 
tress of that extraordinary man, Du- 
mas." She made good her intentions 
when she went to Paris at the age of 
33. On seeing Dumas come out of a 
theatre, she did not wait for an in- 
troduction but rushed up to him, 
threw her arms around his neck and 
kissed him longingly. Thereafter 
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Brown Brothers 


Alexander Pushkin 


they were seen together all over Paris 
and photos of the two—he in his 
shirt sleeves and she in revealing, 
eye-catching costumes—were peddled 
for sale in many shop windows. 

The famed George Sand, whose ro- 
mance with Frederick Chopin was 
glorified in the movie, A Song To Re- 
member, and who is said to have in- 
spired his nocturnes, once too pro- 
posed herself as Dumas’ lover. When 
Sainte-Beuve suggested Alfred 
deMusset as a new romance after she 
had quarreled with Jules Sandeau, 
she objected and made a counter sug- 
gestion. 

“Instead of him,” she offered, “‘I 
should like for you to bring me Du- 
mas, in whose art I find soul as well 
as talent. He has said that he would 
like to meet me—you have only to 
give him my message.” 

But Dumas spurned her invitation 
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since he was already involved in an- 
other affair at the time with Ida Fer- 
rier, a beautiful but slightly overly- 
plump actress. 

Like Dumas, the life of Alexander 
Sergeivich Pushkin, was continually 
filled with a variety of romances, so 
much so that one of his friends once 
wrote: “He had only to touch the 
hand of a girl, and his eyes would 
flash . . . like a spirited horse in a 
drove of colts.” But unlike Dumas, 
this gay blade, who carried the blood 
of an outstanding Negro grandfa- 
ther, Abraham Hannibal, was some- 
times embarrassed by his impulsive 
love-play once he began courting the 
young ladies of the palace who were 
serving the Empress’ ladies-in-wait- 
ing. He particularly favored one 
called Natasha and often stopped 
her in the palace hallways to steal a 
kiss or otherwise demonstrate his af- 
fections. 

One evening while wandering 
through the dark corridors he heard 
the rustle of a dress and immediately 
sensed it was Natasha. Seizing her, 
he attempted again to steal a kiss, but 
this time there was a strange resist- 
ance. Then a door opened, casting a 
light on the two would-be lovers. To 
his horror, Pushkin discovered that 
he held, not Natasha, but a wrinkled 
old scarecrow—the Princess Volkons- 
kaya, lady-in-waiting to the Empress. 
’ He promptly took to his heel as 
she stood there alarming the palace 
with her screams. The Emperor, of 
course, learned about the incident and 
talked of having Pushkin whipped. 
But finally he relented and settled for 
a letter of apology, adding mischiev- 
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ously: “The old lady probably was 
delighted with the young man’s mis- 
take.” 

As. a romantic scoundrel, Pushkin 
had no peer. The author of the clas- 
sic, Boris Gudonov, once admitted: 
“I was more or less in love with all 
the pretty women I met.” When he 
went to Bessarabia as a government 
official in 1821 he wrote a friend: 
“Every pretty woman here has a hus- 
band; and in addition to a husband, 
a lover; and in addition to a lover, 
someone else to keep her from getting 
bored.’ He qualified as that “some- 
one else’’ and made it his business to 
fall in love with at least a dozen 
women. Indeed, in one instance he 
attempted to woo five daughters in 
one household at the same time. 

In many cases Pushkin’s loves rep- 
resented Russian royalty, although he 
complained of this following a par- 
ticularly torrid affair with Countess 
Agrippina Zakrevskaya who was on 
his Don Juan list as a likely conquest. 
“Respectable women are what | fear 
most in life,” he lamented. “Long 
live the giddy working girls. I have 
the misfortune to be carrying out an 
affair with a person who drives me 
crazy although I love her with all my 
heart.” 

Appropriately enough, it was love 
that finally led to Pushkin’s death. 
After a long series of adventurous 
romances he finally married Natalie 
Niolaievna, acclaimed by the palace 
court as the most beautiful woman in 
all Russia. She was but 18 while he 
was 32. Eventually his young bride 
caught the fancy of Emperor Nicholas 
I and led a merry life ‘at the palace 
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balls, but toward Pushkin she re- 
mained cold and aloof, although 
obeying his every whim. A series of 
outside romances began and though 
both were guilty of infidelity, Push- 
kin became enraged when he discov- 
ered his wife was carrying on an af- 
fair with Baron Georges-Charles 
d’Anthes. 

Extremely jealous, he felt his 
honor insulted. A duel resulted and 
the great Negro poet was slain, de- 
fending the love he worshipped so 
well. 

Certain it is that history cannot 
deny the extreme devotion of Ban- 
neker or Douglass that vaulted them 
into worthy roles as great lovers; 
neither can it slight the dashing ro- 
mantic adventures of a Dumas or a 
Pushkin. Yet while these have been 
overlooked as outstanding instances 
of classic romances, it is only neces- 
sary to point to George Bernard 


Say It Isn’t So 


Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra to won- 
der if history has at all dealt well 
with great Negro lovers. 

In Act I the noted playwright has 
the Egyptian queen saying: “My 
great-grandmother’s  great-grand- 
mother was a black kitten of the sa- 
cred white cat. That is why my hair 
is SO Wavy.” 

Though her loves rattled empires, 
Cleopatra herself is perhaps the first 
and greatest example of the supreme 
sacrifice for love. In the end, when 
Anthony, her lover for ten years, 
drove a sword in his heart, believing 
her to be captured, Cleopatra, too, 
took her own life. She put an asp to 
her breast and as the serpent sunk its 
fangs into her flesh, she collapsed, 
dead. 

Thus passed one of the first great 
lovers of the world, and indeed per- 
haps one of the most controversial, 
racially. 


“LAST NIGHT I SAID TO MY WIFE, ‘Let’s go for a drive.’ 
In ten minutes she was ready, and we started across the river. 


Well, do you know what? 


The car ran off the bridge and sank 


in the river, but a big dog dived in and rescued us. Then he went 


up on the highway and barked for help . . 
Don’t you believe me?” 


about ? 


. what are you grinning 


“Yep—all except that ridiculous part about your wife being ready 


in ten minutes.” 
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operations in which ether was used 


A joke played on a Negro slave led to the discovery of ether 
and Negro patients were the first to undergo 


THE FIRST 
ETHER PATIENT 


BY JULIAN H. LEWIS 


Reprinted from the Chicago Globe 


EGROES have played many un- 
N suspected roles in the develop- 

ment of American culture for 
which they are not always given prop- 
er credit. Take for instance the story 
of the humble Negro slave who was 
responsible for the discovery of ether 
as « surgical anesthetic. . . . It is to 
be remembered that before the events 
recorded in this story, patients who 
were operated on had to endure the 
excruciating pain of the surgeon’s 
knife except for such dulling, of the 
senses as was afforded by generous 
draughts of whiskey. 

Chemists had produced ether years 
before its peculiar effect on the body 
was known. It stood on the shelves 
of druggists for a long time, consid- 
ered as a scientific curiosity without 
any worthwhile peactical use. People 
learned to employ it as a source of 
amusement. They discovered that if 


JULIAN H. LEWIS, author of The 
Biology Of The Negro and former asso- 
ciate professor in the University of Chi- 
cago’s department of pathology, is now 
associated with dermatologist T. K. Law- 
less. Dr. Lewis also coriducts a column in 
the Chicago Globe. 
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one took a whiff or two of the drug 
it produced what became to be known 
as an ether jag. Its effect was a tran- 
sitory state of elation and giddiness 
in which the subject would perform 
various hilarious antics. When the 
effects wore off, the faculties were 
restored to normal without any ap- 
parent after effects. Groups of young- 
sters often held ether parties where 
members in turn breathed the fumes 
of the substance to entertain the 
others. 

Such a party was held one evening 
in 1842 in the small town of Jeffer- 
son, Georgia. After all the boys and 
girls had each furnished his or her 
stare of fun by going on an ether 
jag refreshments were passed by a 
Negro servant. Someone remarked 
that it would be additional fun if the 
servant who served them be given 
some of the ether. They attempted 
to persuade him to try it, but he stead- 
fastly refused. Being a slave, his 
desires, of course, meant nothing. 
Rather than be cheated out of the fun, 
two of the youngsters forcibly held 
the ether to his face. The struggles 
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of the slave caused him to breathe 
deeply. Instead of producing the 
usual stimulating effect, the large 
breaths of ether caused him to drop 
unconscious to the floor. Believing 
that they had killed the man, the two 
who forced the ether on him fled 
from the town. Another of the 
frightened group had the presence of 
mind to call the neighborhood doctor, 
one Dr. Crawford Long. 

Dr. Long came and examined the 
prostrate servant. To his surprise he 
found him not dead but living and 
breathing in a normal fashion. His 
pulse, as well as his respiration, was 
normal. He lay there as if he were 
in an ordinary sleep, except that no 
amount of slapping or pinching 
would arouse him. After a few hours 
of this deep sleep, the man awoke, 
was soon on his feet and about his 
duties as if nothing ever happened. 

With a flash of inspiration, Dr. 
Long reasoned that if ether could 
regularly produce a similar state of 
insensibility without any harmful 
after effects he could use it to make 
his patients unaware of pain when he 
operated on them. He could try it 
at least and this is what he did. As 
would be expected, his first experi- 
mental subjects were Negroes. He 
successfully removed, first, a cystic 
tumor from the neck of a man, and 
then, a good-sized fibroid tumor from 


a woman. In each case, ether made 
the operation completely painless, a 
hitherto unknown accomplishment. 

In this way an accident of a Negro 
slave led to the discovery of ether, the 
now most generally used anesthetic, 
and Negro patients were the first to 
undergo an operation in which it was 
used, a commonplace occurrence 
nowadays. 

Since communication between sec- 
tions of the country was not as 
prompt as it is now, the discovery of 
Dr. Long did not become immediate- 
ly known to his colleagues elsewhere. 
It happened that another doctor in 
the north found that ether was an 
anesthetic about the same time as did 
Dr. Long. Opinion is divided as to 
who was the first. Southerners accept 
Dr. Long and northerners generally 
accept the other doctor. At any rate 
a statue of Dr. Long stands in the 
statuary hall in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington commemorating his discovery. 
But there is no statue anywhere to 
the Negro who made the discovery 
possible. Not even his name is known 
although every attempt possible to 
find it has been made. Surviving rela- 
tives of the people who attended the 
historic party have been written but, 
although they know about the inci- 
dent, none can recall any details about 
the immortal slave. 


Copyright, Chicago Globe (October 28, 1950) 
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Both in the literature and in the classroom, 


Sunday Schools can do much to combat bigotry 


CAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
FIGHT PREJUDICE? 


BY FRANK AND MILDRED EAKIN 


Reprinted from The Christian Century 


AN Sunday School fight racial 
C prejudice? At least it can try. 

An examination of some 16,000 
pages of materials put out by ten pub- 
lishers for the use of elementary pu- 
pils, teachers and parents shows that 
it is trying. 

Pictures, for instance. Father may 
be a bit bewildered when he sees in 
daughter’s lesson book a picture of a 
large Succoth booth with a Jewish 
rabbi and Christian children in it. 
Mother may wonder just what is hap- 
pening when Junior brings home 
from Sunday school a pupils’ book 
which contains, along with other at- 
tractive colored pictures, one of a 
swimming-pool group in which white 
boys and a Negro boy disport gaily 
and naturally together. 

This use of pictures to show Amer- 
‘icans of African descent in natural 
association with other Americans is 
now met with fairly often, though of 
course not in all series of church- 
school publications. In a picture of 
seven children around a Christmas 
creche, two have Negro features. In 
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a cover picture of a children’s choir 
one of the singers is a Negro, and in- 
side the same booklet a group picture 
of babies in a clinic includes two Ne- 
gro babies. In a kindergarten teach- 
ers’ quarterly a small drawing shows 
children working to keep the street 
clean; one of the three youngsters is 
a Negro. In a parents’ magazine one 
of seven photographed faces illustrat- 
ing an article, “Your Children De- 
serve the Best,” is that of am attrac- 
tive Negro girl. 

Reading matter reveals similar 
aims. Under “Class Discussion”’ in a 
teachers’ book one reads: ‘Again try 
to get actual examples from your pu- 
pils’ own experience. Do they them- 
selves or their parents or friends ob- 
ject to having a member of another 
race eat with them in the same restau- 
rant? . . . Do they tell supposedly 
funny stories about the peculiarities 
or ignorance of another race?’ 
Among repotts to be asked for is one 
on the pupil’s ‘‘discoveries of the 
good in neighbors of other races.” A 
further suggestion is that there be 
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“joint meeting” with a group of chil- 
dren of another race. Materials of 
this nature extend through four dou- 
ble-column pages. 

Stories with the same objective 
now appear in quite a number of 
church-school periodicals. ‘“What 
about that new boy who came to your 
school three weeks ago?” the Sunday 
school teacher asks her group in one 
story. The new boy in public school, 
it develops, is a Negro. “He makes 
our school look funny,” a pupil says. 
“And he’s dull. . . . We don't like 
dull children in our school.” This 
from one of the girls. Other com- 
ments bring out the cold-shouldering 
and hazing techniques that have been 
used with Peter, the new boy. “He's 
not dull in books,’’ Lucy maintains. 
“Mother says we don’t know whether 
he’s dull or not if we never play with 
him.” The comeback to this is: 
“Who wants to play with a nigger? 
I don't.” The Sunday school teacher 
has a job on her hands. But she is 
successful with it. By the time the 
session ends plans are under way for 
a party, with Peter's initiation into 
the group a main purpose to be 
served. 

A report on share-the-fun parties 
given once a month in a one-room 
church school tells a factual story 
with modest brevity: ‘There were 
guests today, the Negro minister and 
sik members of his church school. 
.. . About 3:30 I showed the slides 
and we listened to our guest, the Ne- 
gro minister. Then we exchanged 
songs with our guests and sat together 
for fruit juices and crackers, supplied 
by the mothers. The children enjoyed 
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two games and it was time to clean up 
and go home.” 

How Sunday school can safeguard 
children of kindergarten age from 
race prejudice through the child's 
interest in color is illustrated in this 
way: ‘God loves white children, yel- 
low children, brown children. . . 
Dorothy's hands are very pale. Her 
hair is golden. . . . Ben’s hands are 
almost brown. His eyes are black. Do 
you think God loves Dorothy better 
because her hands are white? No, in- 
deed not. . . . It would be sad if we 
all looked alike.” Then there is an 
exercise in which all the children 
draw faces. ‘‘What pretty faces you 
have made. . . . You all followed 
me in drawing, yet every face is dif- 
ferent. That is the way the faces are 
in God's world.” 

A story briefly told in a quarterly 
of a southern denomination is one of 
the best of all. A white boy seems 
surprised when asked why he plays 
with Tommy, a Negro child. “Is 
Tommy a Negro?” Bobby asks. “I 
never did notice it.” 

Biographical stories are sometimes 
used effectively. Sunday school chil- 
dren hear about George Washington 
Carver, deeply religious Negro sci- 
entist, about Booker T. Washington, 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Marian An- 
derson. Ralph Bunche and Jackie 
Robinson are beginning to be dis- 
covered. In February 1949, an issue 
of a church-school story paper for 
boys and girls gave three of its 
eight pages to a sketch of Albert 
Einstein's life, with a striking por- 
trait accompanying. Two weeks later 
the same paper, in a two-page spread 
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captioned “They Have Been Friends 
of Children,” showed pictures of 
other outstanding Jews — Lillian 
Wald, Justice Brandeis, Rabbi Wise, 
Sophie Loeb, Nathan Straus, Herbert 
Lehman, Dr. Joseph Goldberger and 
Henrietta Szold—with comment on 
the work of each. On the back page 
of this same issue appeared a story 
about a group of Protestant church- 
school children who dramatized the 
helpfulness of these great Ameri- 
cans for a worship service. Acknow]- 
edgment for use of the Jewish mate- 
rials was made to the American Jew- 
ish Committee. Parts of the materials 
have reappeared in other church- 
school publications. 

Unusual and suggestive was the use 
made of the life story of Lane Bryant 
in the July 1949 issue of a leading 
church-school magazine for parents. 
Mrs. Bryant, nationally known for 
what she has done to make it easier 
for women having uncommon meas- 
urements to dress attractively, may 
have been surprised when—or if— 
she learned that she had become a 
Sunday school heroine. Her Lithu- 
enian Jewish grandfather “used to 
tell her, ‘Any work that helps another 
human being has dignity. The only 
real success comes from fulfilling a 
human need.’”’ After her husband's 
death she kept a small shop, then a 
lingerie store. “She soon discovered 
that a real need was to make clothes 
for people who were hard to fit, so 
she specialized in that type... . 
This businesswoman has always been 
interested in others.” 

Paradoxical as it may seem, since 
brotherhood is an outstanding teach- 
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ing of the New Testament, the loy- 
alty of lesson writers to this same 
New Testament sometimes leads them 
to use language that can foster prej- 
udice instead of combating it. The 
paradox arises from the fact that at 
points these Christian Scriptures take 
a critical or even hostile attitude to- 
ward “the Jews.’ How are lesson 
writers to interpret the New Testa- 
ment faithfully at such points and at 
the same time follow their natural 
and Christian inclinations to good 
will? 

To resolve the dilemma it has to 
be realized, first, that the New Testa- 
ment came into being in the course 
of a great religious split, and bad 
feeling—to use a mild term—always 
accompanies such a separation: and 
second, that allegiance to his Bible 
need not lead any Christian today to 
carry forward long-ago points of view 
and emphases which are contrary to 
that Bible’s deeper insights and dam- 
aging to Christian effort in our time. 

Slowly, haltingly, church-school 
leadership gains these realizations. 
Lesson writers expounding the New 
Testament still often refer to the Jew- 
ish religion as if it had continuance 
and fulfillment only in Christianity, 
as if in the first Christian century it 
had become so decadent as to have no 
further function in God's plan, un- 
less to serve as a horrible example. 
Such writers seem oblivious to the 
fact that a Judaism not absorbed into 
Christianity is still alive and in our 
midst, still propounds and propagates 
what Moses and the prophets taught, 
still exhibits the spirit and insights 
exhibited by Jesus, nourished in a 
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Jewish home in Nazareth. The fact 
that this habit of interpretation per- 
sists makes it all the more important 
that corrective materials should be 
coming to the fore. 

The Christ-killer label attached to 
Jews is now comparatively little in 
evidence. A contrary trend is illus- 
trated in such examples as the follow- 
ing: “So Jesus was condemned. . . . 
Only a few of the Jews were responsi- 
ble for this. There must have been 
many, many more who were horri- 
fied.” Again: ‘There were people, 
you remember, who hated Jesus and 
did not like what he taught. And 
one day they took him to a hill near 
Jerusalem and killed him.’’ Here Jews 
are not mentioned at all. Such treat- 
ment of the subject marks progress. 
However, one looks in vain for any 
pointing-up of the absurdity of hold- 
ing a person or group today—some 
60 generations after the event—re- 
sponsible for the Calvary tragedy. As 
Billy Rose once put it, “I wasn't 
there."” Any sane Christian must see 
the completeness of this alibi. It 
might do good for a Sunday school 
writer once in a while to emphasize 
the point. 

Negro church-school materials 
make notable contributions from time 
to time to combating racial bias and 
ill will. Consider the following, from 
a New Year message in 1949: “We 
have taught the nation how to laugh, 
how to sing, how to dance; it is time 
that we taught men how to suffer, 
how to endure, how to be patient, 
how to forgive, how to love. This 
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must be our New Year's resolve. 
Throw away your anger, your hate, 
your retaliation, your impatience, your 
haste, your waste, your sensitiveness, 
your idleness—throw these away. 
Learn to labor and to wait. ...A 
new spirit is in the world today—a 
new spirit of racial understanding; a 
new spirit of Christian brotherhood.” 

After reading this one feels re- 
newed impatience with the stereotype, 
still cropping up in Sunday school 
materials as elsewhere, of the Negro 
as always a menial or a buffoon. 

On the general subject of this ar- 
ticle it can be set down as encourag- 
ing that Sunday school, preoccupied 
as it is with the unsolved problem of 
how to keep biblicism of the historic 
Protestant kind alive and vigorous, is 
at the same time making progress 
here and there in areas of applied re- 
ligion. 

A principal requirement of such 
progress is that teaching be, as largely 
as possible, teaching through pupil 
experience. Overmuch dependence 
on talk about the great religious per- 
sons and truths, producing pupil 
boredom and often scorn, has been 
the bane of the Sunday school. It 
follows that the prejudice against 
minority groups which is present in 
nearly all our neighborhoods, great 
evil as it is, can be to the Sunday 
school a great teaching aid. It can 
make Christian ideals concentrate, 
arouse earnest and purposeful desire 
for their application. 

Copyright, The Christian Century 
(November 15, 1950) 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI *% Zora Neale Hurston, who recently 


stirred up a hornet's nest by her American Legion Magazine article 
on vote buying in Negro areas in Miami, has a new novel due to be 


published by Scribner's . . . Poet Frank Marshall Davis, who mar- 
ried a wealthy white girl and moved to Hawaii, has opened a sta- 
tionery store in Honolulu. . . Frank Yerby's newest novel, 


Floodtide, is keeping pace with his earlier four novels each of 
which sold more than a million copies. It's right up at the top of 
the best seller list and certain to top the million mark in sales 

. Poet Margaret Walker is teaching at Jackson College in Mis- 


sissippi . . . Two other poets, Georgia Douglass Johnson and 
Gwendolyn Brooks, are both writing novels . . . The story behind 


Ethel Waters' new book, ''His Eye is on the Sparrow'' which will be 
the Book of the Month Club selection in March, is almost more 
interesting than many parts of the book. Charles Samuels, who 
ghosted the book, got the idea for doing it while getting a by-line 
story from Ethel for a romance magazine during her stage ap- 
pearance at the Roxy Theater in New York. During the interview, 
Samuels asked her ''What did your father do?'' Ethel's answer was, 
''T was illegitimate. I never saw him while he was alive.'' As 
Samuels jotted down the information, a press agent started shout- 
ing, ''You can't print that. Don't tell him things like that.'' 
Ethel insisted, ''Why not? The truth can't hurt Ethel Waters. I 
also stole when I was a child. I was hungry. What's wrong with 
stealing when you are hungry?'' Samuels, however, did not put these 
notes in his magazine story but saved them instead as the basis for 
Ethel Waters' book . . . Louis Armstrong's new autobiography is 
tentatively titled, ''Didn't He Ramble?'' Another Louis Armstrong 
book is being done by Max Gissen, book editor of Time Magazine... 
A new book called ''Genetics and the Races of Man'' predicts that 
race, as we know it today, will one day die out and that the future 
man of the world will generally have a brown skin... 


ww 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * When Billy Eckstine broke the box 
office record at the Chicago Civic Opera House established by 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Symphony, he casually remarked: ''Oh, 
well, after all Toscanini wasn't traveling with a name band'’ .. 
Louis Armstrong returns to Europe in April for a tour which will 
take him on into Africa. The tour will probably last six months. 
The State Department is currently featuring Louis in a series of 
thirteen one-hour disc jockey shows called the ''Satchmo Hour'' 
Josephine Baker agreed to a Miami night club date when 
owners stipulated there would be no ban on Negroes in the audience. 
Three top New York clubs, La Martinique, the Versailles and the 
Copacabana all tried to get her for dates but she turned them down. 
She will be in South America for some time to come after-a very suc- 
cessful $5000 a week run at the Teatro Americain in Havana... 
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SPORTSCOPE % Branch Rickev's farewell prediction before leav- 


ing the Brooklyn Dodgers was that Jackie Robinson would hit a new 
high as a batter this coming 1951 season . . . Although RKO Pathe 
filmed the entire Louis-Charles fight, the studio decided to keep 
the film on the shelf because the fight was so dull . . . San Diego 
High School, at which one out of every nine students is a Negro, 
has a track team on which Negroes outnumber whites by two to 
one. Of 43 football players last season, 15 were colored... Joe 
Louis' closest advisor Attorney Truman Gibson claims he has been 
trying to get the champ to quit the ring for good. . The Boston 
Brave's Sam Jethroe has been nursing a bad leg all winter and hopes 
that his bum ankle will be in shape for some speedy work on the base 
paths this season . . . When UCLA's football coach, Red Sanders, 
formerly from Vanderbilt in the South, was asked if he had any 
prejudices against Negroes on his team he replied: ''You might say 
I am prejudiced. I am definitely prejudiced in favor of any boy 
who can play football. I am intolerant too—intolerant cf any 
player who won't blockor tackle'' . . . When some boxing promoters 
approached Ray Robinson and offered him a high fee for a bout, they 
asked, ''Champ, what would you think if you woke up tom:rrow 
morning, put your hand in your pants pocket and found $100,0007'' 
Robinson replied, ''I'd think I had somebody elss¢'s 


pants on'' 


STAGE DOOR JOHNNY  * Doris Duke is taking private lessons at 
Katherine Dunham's school of dancing and rumors have it that she 
is financially underwriting the expenses of the school . . . Lena 
Horne will return to the Broadway legitimate stage this month fcr 
the first time since she appeared in Lew Leslie's Blackbirds of 
1939. She will appear in Arthur Lesser's new musical comedy ''In- 
ternational Revue'' which will also star Bert Lahr and Reginald 
Gardner. Lena was a big hit in her 1939 appearance in ''Black- 
birds'' but the show wasaflop. . . Duke Ellington is still trying 
to stage a Broadway musical which he has been working on for almost 
five years. Latest rumor is that Sarah Vaughan n will be in the show. 

CRYSTAL BALL ~*% The Army will drop many of its court martial 
cases against Negro GIs in the Far East as a result of NAACP 
pressure and a personal word from President Truman who feels cases 
are politically embarrassing . . . A political split in Chicago's 
Ist District will cause Rep. William L. Dawson a lot of trouble in 
the 1952 elections and may result in Dawson's defeat . . . Luke 
Easter will loosen up at the plate this year and make good on all 
the f publicity that hailed him as the new Babe Ruth of baseball... . 
Singer Paul Robeson will fade into obscurity in the next year or so 
as a result of the silent treatment being given him by both the 
white and Negro press. . 
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This mother believes that 
separate schools would be 
bad for her children too 


A 
WHITE 
MOTHER 
SPEAKS 


BY DOROTHY OTIS WYRE 


SUIT demanding the elimina. ) 
A tion of racial segregation in the 

Atlanta, Georgia public schools 
was recently filed in the United States 
District Court. This suit was brought 
by some 200 Negro children and 
their parents. I am no authority on 
why this suit to end city school segre- 
gation was filed, but I think it was 
done for equality, and not mixed 
schools. | 

I have been told that Georgia's 

constitution provides for equal, but 
separate educational facilities. Maybe 
there will actually be equal facilities 
as a result of this suit. At least, it 
has given the governor another 
chance to jump up and down and 
holler. And, at the same time he has ) 
the honor of being the only governor 
who refused to include Negroes as 
delegates to the President’s Mid-Cen- 
tury Conference on Youth. His honor ) 
has been a busy man: ‘Talmadge to 
Fight Negro School Suit,” ‘Tal- 
madge Promises to Support City in 
Fight on Antisegregation Move, 
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“Talmadge Race Ban Stirs Parley 
Threat,” etc. 

I also feel like jumping up and 
down and hollering, although I am 
neither a white politician, profes- 
sional radical, nor even a damn Yan- 
kee. I am only a mother, a Missouri- 
born, white mother of two school 
children who are now attending grade 
school in Atlanta, because their fa- 
ther’s work brought us there. As a 
mother I feel deeply concerned about 
the present controversy on segrega- 
tion in the Atlanta city schools. I 
think this school suit must have some- 
thing to do with schools; therefore it 
must have something to do with chil- 
dren—my children, other white chil- 
dren, and Negro children. 

At least the Negro school children 
would benefit materially by separate, 
but equal, school facilities (if they 
are really equalized). But my chil- 
dren would not benefit at all by that 
arrangement. Most of the time I am 
very fond of my boys, and I want the 
best for them. I want them to grow 
up to be thoughtful, happy, good, 
and useful individuals and citizens. 
To be that they must learn to be tol- 
erant. I want them really to be able 
to believe that all men are created 
equal and are endowed by their cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights, 
such as life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

I assume that my children are be- 
ing taught about the Declaration of 
Independence, even in Georgia. If 
that is true, how confused my two 
boys will be, after learning one thing 
in school, and then seeing the dec- 
laration of segregation and discrimi- 
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nation in action. As I said, I want 
the best for my children and I do not 
think that this situation is the best. 
The separate, but equal, doctrine is 
terrible for my children, as well as 


for other white children. I do not 
pretend to know what this policy has 
done to the Negro child and his par- 
ents, but I think it has been a thou- 
sand times worse than terrible for 
them. 

I want my children to grow up, not 
grow narrow. I hope they will be- 
come adults, which means they will 
be mature people. I want them to 
have the privilege of knowing chil- 
dren and grown people of other races. 
My boys must learn to know and like 
people for what they are on the in- 
side, not on the outside. But how on 
earth can they learn that where seg- 
regation and discrimination rule the 
roost, where separate, but equal, 
school facilities is the law. What 
would be a better way for my chil- 
dren to learn this than for them to 
attend school with children of other 
races? And wouldn't they become 
better educated if their teachers were 
of different races, as long as he or she 
was properly qualified ? 

Perhaps I stand almost alone in 
Atlanta with my peculiar ideas on 
what makes an educated child. I do 
not know if any other white mothers 
feel as I do, and I am not going to try 
and find out. After living almost two 
years in the South, I have learned to 
keep my mouth shut, and that is dif- 
ficult for me. I am not happy that 
way, but it seems the only way. 

Maybe I am the confused one, and 
not my children. They are beginning 
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to ask, ‘Why, Mother?” Mother 
cannot answer. I am an educated per- 
son, but during all the years I at- 
tended school no one taught me the 
reasons for separate schools, separate 
drinking fountains, separate 
trances (or no entrances), ‘Colored 
seat from Rear,” etc. Later, when I 
attended a university in California, I 
discovered that there were no such 
things, and I even had Negro friends 
- and classmates. My children’s father 
was more fortunate than I. He grew 
up in Illinois and had Negro class- 
mates in grade school and high 
school. 

We have lived in many sections of 
this country and in Europe. In Ta- 
coma, Washington, my boys attended 
a nursery school with Negro chil- 
dren. We lived in a housing project 
and had Negro neighbors. My boys 
had Negro playmates. In Germany, 
the army didn’t often permit white 
and Negro Americans to be neigh- 
bors; but, if I remember correctly, all 
American children went to the same 
schools. The army could not prevent 
us from being friends, however. Dur- 
ing all that time, my children were 
not old enough to understand democ- 
racy, Or question it, but now they are. 
We are back in America, the land of 
the free. But I'm not free. I have all 
sorts of dark thoughts and ideas. 

My children are old enough to see 
what the score is. And we are cer- 
tainly living in a place where the 
scoreboard is loaded. I believe that if 
my boys are brought up in the south, 
they would never know that there are 


any Negroes, other than yard men 
and servants. Of course, that is not 
quite true, because they have me for a 
mother (unfortunately or fortunate. 
ly). Wherever I live I have friends 
and acquaintances of other races and 
nationalities. In spite of the south, | 
have Negro friends. They have been 
to my house, and I have been to 
theirs. Although nothing is said, my 
children must know that they can eat, 
play, and talk to Negroes. And they 
also know that they cannot go to 
school with them. 

I have been discriminated against 
because of my friendships with Ne- 
groes (mostly in Germany, not by 
the Germans, but by my fellow Amer. 
icans). In Atlanta my southern neigh- 
bors think I am odd anyhow, and see- 
ing Negro friends come to my house 
just convinces them, I suppose. But | 
keep my mouth shut, and we discuss 
the weather. More interesting mat- 
ters are discussed with my Negro 
friends and white people I have met 
through the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil. 

I do not want my children to learn 
fear, to be unhappy and confused. 
Perhaps it would be kinder if I let 
them believe as other children who 
have always lived in the south. But I 
cannot do that. 

I have reached the conclusion that 
the only happy solution for us is to 
move away from the South — the 
sooner the better. Someday a miracle 
might occur and racial segregation in 
the schools will be eliminated, but 
that will be too late for my children. 
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Sam Langford, one of our greatest pugilists, 
fought himself blind and broke, 


but never got a crack at the title 


THE CHAMPION 
WHO NEVER WON 
A TITLE 


BY FRANK GRAHAM 


Reprinted from Sport 


HIS would be, roughly, Novem- 

ber or December of 1901. Joe 

Woodman was running a small 
fight club in Boston and this day he 
was sitting in his office in the deserted 
club when a young Negro appeared 
in the doorway. 

“Yes?” Woodman said. 

"I'm looking for a job,” the boy 
said, 

He wore a faded overcoat, much 
too big for him and held together— 
for its buttons were missing—by a 
rope tied about his waist. His floppy 
cap was ragged, his pants bagged at 
the knees, and his shoes were worn 
and scuffed. He had a mongrel dog 
with him, a piece of rope looped 
about its neck in lieu of a collar and 
leash, 

Woodman shook his head. “I got 
no job for you,” he said. 

“I could wash those windows,” the 
boy said. 

Woodman laughed. “I guess it 
wouldn't do any harm for somebody 
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to wash them,” he said. 

“T could keep the place clean,” the 
boy said. “I wouldn’t want much. 
Something to eat and a place to sleep. 
I'll sleep here. I'll sleep on the 
floor.” 

He was not very big but he was 
strongly made. 

“What did you work at before?” 
Woodman asked. 

“Lots of things. I worked in a 
brickyard for a couple of years.” 

“Why did you come to a place like 
this looking for a job?” 

“I want to be a fighter,” the boy 
said. “I thought maybe if I could be 
around you, you'd give mea chance. I 
never had a fight in the ring. I 
thought maybe you'd teach me.” 

“What's your name?”” Woodman 
asked. 

“Sam Langford,” the boy said. 

It was about noon. 

“Here,” Woodman said, giving 
him a quarter. “Go get something 
to eat. When you come back, you 
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car try your hand on those windows.” 
In 1901, a quarter would buy a 
good meal in Boston—or anywhere 
else, for that matter. But young 
Langford, instead of going to a res- 
taurant, bought a bag of buns at a 
nearby bakery and, returning to the 
club sat on the floor, his back to the 
wali and his dog beside him, and 
shared his buns with the dog. When 
the hunger of both had been satisfied, 
he tackled the windows. He must 
have washed them well. He got the 
jok as handyman around the club. 
This first meeting of Woodman 
and Langford was, it seems to me, 
one for the book, for they went from 
that little club to the far corners of 
the world, and Langford became one 
of the greatest fighters who ever 
lived. The greatest, some say. Well 
. maybe so. At any rate, until he 
was old and pawing at opponents he 
could but dimly see, through eyes 
battered by too many punches, he was 
a destructive figure in the ring. Al- 
though he never won a title, it was 
perhaps only because he never had an 
opportunity to win one. He was 
born, Woodman discovered, in Wey- 
mouth, Nova Scotia. His mother died 
when he was 10 years old and when, 
four years later, his father died, he 
made his way to Boston. He told 
Woodman he was 21 years old, but 
Woodman did not believe him, be- 
Jieving, rather, that he had tacked at 
least three years to his age, hoping 
that if he could pass for 21, it would 
help him to get a start in the ring. 
Five feet, seven and a half inches 
tall, and, for all the obvious tough- 
ness of his fibres, only a feather- 
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weight, as Joe found by putting him 
on the scales, he was so constructed 
that Joe was sure he would grow, if 
not in height at least in weight. He 
grew, indeed, into a squat heavy. 
weight, bull-throated, broad-shoul- 
dered, deep-chested, with tremend- 
ously powerful arms, sturdy legs, and 
iron fists. 

There was, in the time that Lang- 
ford walked into Woodman’s club, a 
boy already under Woodman’s man- 
agement who was destined to become 
the bantamweight champion. — His 
name was Jimmy Walsh, and it was 
he who, having tried Sam out with 
the gloves, suggested the boy first box 
as an amateur. Woodman thought it 
was a sound notion and Sam had four 
amateur bouts, which were all he 
needed. Never afterward would he 
throw a punch without being paid 
for it, and his progress was phe- 
nomenal. Beaten only by Danny 
Duane, a very good little fighter, in 
1903, his first full year of campaign- 
ing, Sam was by now grown into a 
lightweight. He ended the year by 
taking a 15-round decision over Joe 
Gans, the champion, in a non-title 
bout, and going 12 rounds to a draw 


with. Jack Blackburn—the same Black- | 
burn who, years later; schooled Joe | 


Louis. 

It was in 1906, by which time 
Langford had grown into a light 
heavyweight, that he had a fight that 
seemed to matter little at the time 
bu, as the years went by, was to as- 
sume considerable importance, thanks 
to Woodman’s ingenuity. This was 
hi: fight with Jack Johnson at Chel: 
sea, Massachusetts, on April 26. 
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Johnson got the decision at the end 
of 15 rounds and, although it was a 
gocd fight and the decision was rea- 
sonably close, according to reliable 
witnesses there was no doubt that 
Johnson had won. 

' The fight had its echoes, however, 
when, two years later, Johnson 
knocked out Tommy Burns in Sydney. 
New South Wales, and so became the 
heavyweight champion. Woodman 
promptly challenged Johnson in 
Langford’s behalf and reminded ev- 
erybody that Sam, but a growing boy 
two years before, had given Johnson 
a hard battle. Now bigger, stronger, 
and better, and fresh from a one- 
round knockout of Jim Flynn, the 
Pueblo Fireman who had gone 11 
rounds with Johnson, Langford rated 
a title shot, Woodman insisted. 

Johnson, returning to this country 
in triumph, ignored Langford and, 
having played patty-cake with Victor 
McLaglen, Philadelphia Jack O'Brien, 
Tony Ross, and Al Kaufman, signed 
to fight Stanley Ketchel, the middle- 
weight champion. That will give you 
an idea of the shenanigans permitted 
in those days. 

Woodman roared that Johnson 
teared Langford and the roar was 
taken up, not only in this country, but 
abroad. Langford, shrewdly maneu- 
vered by Woodman, was accepted in 
London, Paris, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Perth, and Brisbane as the uncrowned 
champion. Johnson, knocking Ketchel 
out in 1909 and James J. Jeffries in 
1910, continued to look the other 
way when Langford made threaten- 
ing gestures in his direction. When 
pressed for his reason for refusing to 
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Bros, 
Sam Langford 


give Sam a match, he said that a 
championship fight between two Ne- 
groes wouldn't draw enough to make 
it worth his while. 

“I've fought many a colored boy,” 
he said, “but now that I’m champion, 
I’m drawing the color line. Let Lang- 
ford go on fighting Joe Jeannette and 
Sam McVey, like I used to.” 

That, since he had no alternative, 
was what Langford did. All over the 
world. Between times, he knocked 
out... or held up . . . an assort- 
ment of white heavyweights. The pay 
wasn't big, but paydays were frequent 
and many a dollar, franc, pound, and 
sovereign found its way into the 
pockets of Langford and Woodman. 
They didn’t miss much, either, as the 
miles piled up in their log. It was a 
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pleasant and peaceful era. They made 
friends wherever they went. 

When Johnson lost the champion- 
ship to Jess Willard at Havana in 
April of 1915, Langford still was 
fighting Jeannette and McVey and had 
added a couple of sparring partners— 


Jeff Clarke and Harry Wills. They 
had many a go-round, beating each 
other, boxing draws, scuffling through 
no-decision affairs. Langford, until 
the younger Wills finally wore him 
out, was acknowledged to be the best 
of the group. 

By 1919, the wear and tear were 
beginning to show on him, and he 
was being hit with punches that, a 
year or so before, he could have 
slipped or blocked. He still could hit 
—like all good hitters, he carried his 
punch when practically all else was 
gone—and he still could knock the 
stumble-bums through the ropes. But 
even the pretty good fighters were 
making it rough for him, where once 
he could have called the round on any 
of them. 

Woodman urged him to quit, but 
he refused. He didn’t think things 
were so bad. He still had fun, get- 
ting about the country, meeting his 
friends, picking up his end of the 
gate . . . and moving on. 

“We never had a contract,’ Wood- 
man says. “There never had been 
any need for one. I never had even 
“suggested that he take a fight when 
he didn’t feel like it—and now I 
couldn’t make him stop fighting. 

“I finally forced a showdown with 
him. I told him he was in a position 
to retire and that if he didn’t, I 
wouldn't go on with him any longer. 
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He said that if I didn’t want to man- 
age him any longer, he was sorry, but 
he had no intention of retiring and I 
couldn’t make him. He could get 
another manager, he said. 

“So that’s when we split up. | 
hoped that other managers would feel 
about him as I did. That here was a ) 
fellow who had been a great fighter 
but had slowed down and was taking 
punishment he didn’t have to take 
and, if he kept on, might get serious- 
ly hurt. But I was wrong. He went 
to Chicago, where fights were ar- 
ranged for him by Sam Pian and by | 
Jim Mullins, who was promoting 
there at that time. I suppose other 
managers did business for him, be- 
cause he continued to fight regularly. 

“When I heard his sight was fail- 
ing, I felt I must do something to 
help him because, while I no longer 
was his manager, I still was his 
friend. The late Hype Igoe, then one 
of the leading boxing writers, also 
was a close friend of Sam's. He ar- 
ranged with Dr. James Smith for an 
Operation that, we hoped, would } 
check Sam’s increasing blindness. Fol- 
lowing the operation, the doctor 
warned Sam that he must never fight 
again. Hype and I pleaded with him 
and so did all his real friends—he 
had hundreds of them—but he paid 
no more attention to any of us than 
he had to me in the first place.” 

Whatever possessed him, Langford 
wandered from town to town, fight- 
ing where he could, for whatever he 


could get. Kalamazoo .. . Men- 
phi: . . . New Orleans . . . Omaha 
. . . Covington ... Tulsa . . . Hot 


Springs . . . Walthill . . . Nebras 
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ka. He knocked out those he could 
see—and catch. He struggled through 
10-round no-decision affairs. Harry 
Wills licked ‘him. Tut Jackson 
knocked him out. 

Late in 1922, he was playing the 
Mexican border towns. In 1923, he 
won a couple of fights in Mexico 
City. Did I say he never won a title? 
Well, on April 7, 1923, he took a 
15-round decision over one Andreas 
Balsas in a fight in Mexico City that 
was advertised as being for the heavy- 
weight championship of Spain. Two 
months later, in El Paso, he was 
knocked out in 13 rounds by a fourth- 
rate heavyweight named Clem John- 
son. One more fight, and he was 
through. On October 19, in Mexico 
City, he knocked out Fireman Jim 
Flynn in three rounds—15 years after 
he had knocked him out in one. 

If he gave his right age to Wood- 
man in the beginning, Sam is 70 now. 
Woodman understandably is bitter be- 
cause, since his name was linked with 
Langford’s through the bright years, 
few seem to know or remember that 
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Sam had other managers and believe 
it was he who kept Sam fighting until 
the lights went out for him and he 
stood, with pockets empty, in the 
dark. 

“When I finished as Sam’s man- 
ager,’ he says, ‘‘and I can prove it. 
he owned a farm near Milford, Mas- 
sachusetts, and two apartment houses 
in Cambridge and had money in the 
Shawmut National Bank in Boston. 
I never did anything to hurt him but 
tried in every way I could to help.” 

Others have tried, too, but not all 
of them have been successful. For 
Sam, despite his affliction and the 
sympathy he arouses in all who knew 
him when, can be a bit of a problem 
at times. Blind, broke, forgotten by 
the world, he is fortunate in at least 
one respect. There are, in Harlem, 
some old friends whose love for him 
is enduring and whose patience is 
limitless. Who, when Sam is pettish, 
as a child might be, shake their heads 
and say: 

“Poor Sam. He just never did 
grow up, that’s all.” 

Copyright, Sport (December, 1950) 


The Birth Of The Sermonette 


A CERTAIN MINISTER, while preaching, made the statement , 


that every blade of grass was a sermon. 


The next day he was 


busying himself by mowing his lawn when a passing parishioner 
shouted, “That's right, Reverend, cut your sermons short.” 
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A Night In A Roomette 


OUR WALLS do not a prison 

make, but four steel walls with 

27 varieties of knobs, levers, slid- 
ing doors and devilishly-clever gad- 
gets make a train roomette. Recently 
in such a chamber I nearly lost my 
mind. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated 
and those who cannot follow the re- 
cipe on the side of a container of cake 
mix, run—don’t walk—to the nearest 
chair car and leave roomettes to Ein- 
stein. 

It was already night when I entered 
my cubicle, so I lowered the steel- 
bound blind and sat back in the little 
rose-colored seat to admire another 
manifestation of man’s inhumanity to 
man. There were pullout arms in the 
back of the upholstered seat, and a 
metal ash tray close at hand. A large 
mirror was set in the grey wall in 
front of me. On every other con- 


ceivable space were handles, slots, 
levers and gadgets that cried out for 
the touch of my little brown hands. 
So I zipped shut the curtain, closed 
the steel sliding door, flipped the lock 
and began with the wall to my left. 
Directions anent the aircondition- 


Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON ooecscseseserexc709090000¢) 


ing and heat control alone took up a 
whole panel. Prose for the first four 
dojiggers (air inlet, fan, thermostat, 
and floor heat) explained with child. 
like simplicity that automatic controls 
were adequate but manual and indi- 
vidual manipulations were at the in- 
mate’s disposal. The fifth sign, ‘‘cau- 
tion,” said: now you have had your 
fun, put it back the way you found it. 

Above the upholstery-topped lava- 
tory was the word “pull.” I did and 
out came a stainless steel wash bowl. 
Pressure on either side of a pedestaled 
soap dish brought forth hot or cold 
water. But nowhere did I find direc: 
tions for expelling it. I looked under 
the bowl, examined its edges, but no 
matter how I pressed its lip, released 
its out, the water remained. It seems 
that in the midst of the ultramodern, 
the only way to dispose of dirty wash- 
water was to dump it out. 

Above the disappearing wash bow! 
was written, “Ice Water.’ I opened 
a small wall chest and took a drink. 
Far above all this was yet another 
door, marked ‘“‘shoe closet.”’ In an- 
other wall was space for a thin top: 
coat. 
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Having fully explored the minor 
devices, I was now ready for the 
major act: operation bed. I studied 
the chart and read the directions, then 
rang for the porter. He came, studied 
the chart, read aloud the directions 
and left. So I undressed, put on my 
night clothes, got another drink of ice 
water and released the big lever that 
controled the berth. The walls came 
tumbling down. I don’t know what 
happened to the little rose-colored 
seat and the rest of the equipment, 
but the bed slowly settled down over 
all, neatly pinning me and my purse 
against the entrance. 

Desperately I opened the door, 
backed gingerly out into the aisle, my 
posterior shielded by the curtain, and 
the bed completed its descent. The 
foam mattress was soft and the rose- 
colored blanket clean and there were 
little pockets for a watch and glasses 
and false teeth. I switched on the 
neon light above the pillow and for 
a few minutes was at peace with my 
rose-colored boudoir, thanks to an in- 
ventive world. 

Suddenly I remembered that I had 
left my watch and glasses in my suit- 
case. Hopping out of bed, I started 


to reach underneath for it, but my 
bend was halted half way down. 
So I opened the door, backed out into 
the aisle and leaned over. At that 
moment some heathen came blunder- 
ing down the aisle and I joined the 
other bag. 

Slowly I brought out the suit case, 
but there was not room enough even 
with the door open to hoist it upon 
the bed without going all the way out 
into the curtain—and I wasn’t inter- 
ested in that any more. So I put the 
bag back under the bed, released the 
bed latch and pushed the bunk sky- 
ward as far as the safety catch. 

For a long time I sat and rested. 
Then I drank a cup of ice water, gath- 
ered up my glasses and watch, opened 
the door, pulled down the bed, 
stepped (cautiously) out into the pri- 
vate lobby, stepped quickly back, 
closed the door and climbed back into 
bed. What, I asked myself, can one 
do with glasses and nothing to read. 
My book was still in that darned suit- 
case. 

When the porter buzzed for break- 
fast I was going down under for the 
seventh time. And the journey had 
nothing to do with the suitcase. 


Skin Deep 


“ABOVE ALL,” the doctor argued, “you must eat more fruit, 


and particularly the skin of the fruit. 


The skin contains all the 


virtues and the vitamins. What, by the way, is your favorite fruit?” 


The patient looked gloomy. 
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“Coconuts,” he said. 
George Donald 
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Lt. “Rocky” Washington is second in command of huge 
Central Division, Los Angeles’ toughest police district 


WEST COAST 
CRIME FIGHTER 


BY JAMES GOODRICH 


NLY Negro holding a com- 
mand post in a metropolitan 
police division of any major 

U. S. city today is a husky, two-fisted, 
48-year-old Los Angeles lieutenant 
named Roscoe Washington, whose 
widely known reputation for severity 
with thugs has earned him the fa- 
miliar nickname of ‘‘Rocky.”” The 5- 
foot-11, 200-pound police veteran of 
26 years is second in command of the 
Angel City’s busiest and toughest sec- 
tor, the huge Central Division. 

The post which Lieutenant Wash- 
ington has now held for the last few 
months represents the most important 
of recent appointments for Negroes 
on police forces around the nation. 

As assistant to the commander of 
the Central Division, Capt. R. A. Gil- 
bert, Rocky is the only uniformed Ne- 
gro lieutenant in charge of white of- 
ficers in Los Angeles. 

Lieutenant Washington has many 
responsibilities due to the great scope 
of his detail. His division is the larg- 
est patrolled area in the California 
metropolis, having currently some 22 
percent of all the city’s patrol per- 
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sonnel under its command. The Cen. 
tral is only one of 12 divisions in 
Los Angeles but it carries on its roster 
a fourth of the town’s total police 
manpower or about 376 bluecoats. Of 
that number, only seven are Negro, 
including Lieutenant Washington. 

Rocky’s regular duties consist main- 
ly of routine desk work. But occa- 
sionally when he has to assume com- 
mand of the division because of the 
absence of the top commander, it is 
then his duty to run from the field 
the whole police function of the vast 
metropolitan locale. 

Acting as division commander, 
Rocky must make a daily check of all 
stations, details and functions under 
the command. He receives and acts 
on complaints of all kinds that come 
into division headquarters. Periodi- 
cally, he makes personal inspections 
of all personnel and equipment in the 
division. He can ride around on 
tours in regular patrol cars. 

Where Lieutenant Washington 
works in Central Division headquar- 
ters is an ideal model for police of- 
fices. Fully efficient in every detail 
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Larry Barbier 


Lieutenant Roscoe Washington 


the place has some of its own inno- 
vations. Its walls are lined with huge 
pin maps which post policemen of its 
command on anything and everything 
of importance on their beats. On 
these maps also are the locations of 
every spot suspected of traffic in dope, 
prostitution or other illegal practices. 

Intelligence is an important opera- 
tion at Central Division headquarters, 
since it has the perilous task of keep- 
ing dangerous hoodlums like the 
bookie mobsters in line. The office 
maintains files on every criminal of 
any record in Los Angeles. From its 
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files alone, policemen of its detail can 
put their hands on almost any racket- 
eer within their boundaries in less 
than 24 hours. 

The departure of any well known 
gangster from the city by plane, train 
or bus is reported immediately to di- 
vision headquarters by alert bluecoats 
posted at all of the main stations. 

Last summer when notorious bookie 
king Mickey Cohen took off by train 
for Chicago, word of his departure 
was in Central Division offices before 
the locomotive pulled out of the de- 
pot. 
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Central Division has volumes of 
information on Cohen and the mur- 
ders of Jules ‘Pin Head’’ Shaman, 
Paulie Gibbons, Bennie ‘The Meat 
Ball’’ Gamson and Bugsy Siegal with 
which the race horse bookie boss has 
been frequently linked. What such a 
case history might reveal one day 
could possibly shock the nation. 

To enforce law and order in Los 
Angeles, the Central Division over 
which Lieutenant Washington has 
second command is aptly equipped 
with the most modern firearms and 
transportation. It boasts of 19 speedy 
pursuit cars of Ford make with Mer- 
cury motors which will do 85 miles 
an hour in second. The cars have 
extra heavy springs. 

Rocky Washington has had to get 
tough with more than a few mur- 
derous gangsters in his quarter of a 
century service as a policeman in Los 
Angeles, yet he has never been forced 
to shoot a man. Nor has he been 
shot at himself. 

Most of Rocky's traffic with the 
really dangerous hoodlums perhaps 
came while he was detailed to the Los 
Angeles gangster squad for the two 
years after 1947. He remembers hav- 
ing chased a bosom friend of Mickey 
Cohen out of Los Angeles after a 72- 
hour warning just a few months back. 
The ex-Chicago toughie, as Washing- 
ton recalls, tried to set himself up as 
king of the numbers racket on the 
predominantly Negro East Side of the 
Angel City. 

Lieutenant Washington is gifted 
with an uncommon knack for detec- 
tion. His exceptional record for spot- 
ting crooks dates back almost two 
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decades ago when some West Side 
residents of Los Angeles were 
plagued with the strong arm rob- 
beries of a gang of 18 to 19-year-old 
hoodlums. Assigned then as a ‘‘rookie 
cop” to 12-hour duty in the troubled 
neighborhood, he happened one night 
upon a hamburger stand for a bowl 
of chili. He had hardly begun to eat 
when his attention was attracted to 
three shabbily dressed youths who 
wore unusually expensive watches. He 
sensed right away that they might 
have something to do with the report- 
ed robberies. So taking a chance, he 
booked them for arrest. His hunch 
later proved right and the young gang 
of robbers was smashed. 

Because of his sharp sense of de- 
tection, Rocky was placed in charge 
of intelligence with the Los Angeles 
gangster squad during his tenure with 
that unit. He had 12 men and four 
cars directly under him. The vehicles, 
two Fords and an equal number of 
Chevrolets, were of the three-way 
type, being equipped to carry on in- 
tercommunication between cars, sta- 
tions and foot patrolmen with walkie- 
talkies. 

Lieutenant Washington finds little 
in police work to excite him now, 
even though he operates in a risky 
game that calls for dealing with every 
type of law breaker from petty thieves 
and gamblers to desperate gunmen 
and murderers. He recalls having 
been actually frightened only once. 

That happened about 20 years ago 
while he was on police watch at the 
apartment house of a missing elderly 
woman dentist, believed kidnapped 
by her nephew who had expressed a 
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desire to get the deeds to her exten- 
sive holdings in property. He took 
his post on a dilapidated couch in the 
house. Somewhere during his vigil, 
he unconsciously pulled up one of the 
pillows on the old sofa. There he 
noted a white sheet which covered 
something lumpy. Lifting the sheet, 
he was shocked to find the lifeless 
body of the missing woman. His 
business for the rest of that night was 
far from that house. 

What Rocky had found, however, 
led to the arrest of the woman's 
nephew. Police investigations later 
established the fact that he, a 6-foot- 
2, 240-pound menfal case, had slain 
the old widow by slugging her vi- 
ciously on the head with a heavy piece 
of iron. He got the electric chair. 

The police career of Rocky Wash- 
ington has been extensive since he 
first joined the force in Los Angeles 
back in September 1925. He can now 
boast of experience on five of the 
toughest police details (vice, prohibi- 
tion, juvenile, detective, burglary and 
tobbery 

Much of what Lieutenant Washing- 
ton knows now about police duties he 
picked up while working as a rookie 
buddy of the storied Lt. Maceo 
“Every Tub” Sheffield, who is still re- 
membered along Central Avenue for 
his ruthless raids on houses of prosti- 
tution during the late era when vice 
was on the rampage in Los Angeles. 
Sheffield, now retired on pension, is 
said to have been so feared as a raider 
that he needed no pistols. 

Legend has it now that he got the 
nickname of ‘Every Tub” from a 
standing habit of his. Seems that 
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whenever he crashed a house of ill 
repute, someone would invariably ask 
of him, “Are you going to take me 
down, Mr. Sheffield?” 

To which he would reportedly an- 
swer, “If my mama ain't here, then 
every tub goes!” 

The vice squad duty perhaps pre- 
sented Lieutenant Washington with 
his most trying days on the Los An- 
geles force. Such detail forced him 
to have frequent traffic with the fabu- 
lous and cagey Albert Marco, one- 
time king of the prostitutes who 
supposedly had the power to move 
any policeman who raided one of his 
houses. Yet Rocky reputedly never 
refused to close one of the vice boss 
spots whenever he ran across it. 

Rocky has been consistently re- 
warded for his stellar performance as 
a keeper of law and order in Los An- 
geles. As a routine patrolman back 
in the early 1930's, he was selected as 
a member of the first Negro radio car 
detail in the California city. 

Rocky Washington looks the part 
of a tough cop. But underneath the 
surface he is not typical of the rough 
men who enforce the law in the met- 
ropolitan cities of the U. S. Well- 
read, keen and cautious of tongue, he 
undoubtedly represents the example 
for other policemen to shoot at. 

First widely known as the uncle of 
ex-UCLA football great Kenny 
Washington, Rocky now holds a 
highly respected position among the 
youths of Los Angeles. 

Lieutenant Washington lives quiet- 
ly with his wife, Hazel, in a beau- 
tiful, Spanish-type home on Los 
Angeles’ Northside. 
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THE MOST UNFORGETTABLE 


A Hampton trustee recalls the story of how Robert R. Moton 
defied the Klan 28 years ago and put it to rout 


CHARACTER PVE MET 


BY WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN 


Reprinted from The Reader's Digest 


T HAPPENED 28 years ago, in 
the days when the Ku Klux 
Klan was riding high in Ala- 

bama to keep the Negro in his place 
by flogging and sometimes by lynch- 
ing. This is the story of how one 
courageous black man defied the 
Klan and put it to rout. 

At Bar Harbor in 1892, the visit- 
ing singers from Hampton Institute 
were led by a tall, good-looking 
graduate. I had always enjoyed hear- 
ing the Hampton Singers but on this 
occasion the old spirituals seemed to 
take on a new meaning. I remember 
they sang We Are Climbing Jacob's 
Ladder, Ezekiel Saw de W heel, There 
Is a Balm in Gilead and Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot. 

Then the young man who led the 
-singing made a plea for funds for 
Hampton Institute. “My  grand- 
mother’s great-grandfather was the 
~ WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN, 84, 
retired drug manufacturer and Spanish- 
American war veteran, is vice-president of 


the American Bible Society and trustee of 
Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes. 
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son of the chief of the Mandingo 
tribe in northwest Africa,” he said. 
“It was a warlike tribe, noted for its 
courage. The chief had sent his son 
to the coast in charge of prisoners 
from hostile tribes, who were to be 
sold to an American slaver. The 
captain of the slave ship invited him 
on board, gave him a bountiful feast 
and plied him with planter’s punch 
so that he fell asleep. When he 
woke up, the brig was on her way 
back to Norfolk. There he was sold 
into slavery. Taken to Amelia 
County, in Virginia, he was well 
treated, and was allowed to marry 
the girl of his choice. 

“It was most fortunate for me that 
my ancestor was brought to Amer- 
ica,’ the young man continued, “be- 
cause I was able to go to Hampton 
Institute to gain the kind of educa 
tion which enables me to serve as 2 
useful American citizen and to help 
give others of my race the same 
opportunity.” 

This was Robert Russa Motos, 
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who was to devote his life to the 
betterment of his race. From our 
meeting that day began an associa- 
tion with Hampton and Tuskegee 
Institutes which brought me rich 
rewards in friendship with men and 
women, both colored and _ white, 
throughout the North and South. 
And on that day I first saw in him 
that unswerving devotion to his peo- 
ple which was to shine so clearly one 
summer afternoon 30 years later. 

As commandant of cadets at 
Hampton Institute, with the rank of 
major, Moton continued to appeal 
for support with marked success, rais- 
ing several million dollars, notably in 
the joint campaign for the Hampton 
and Tuskegee endowments. When 
Booker T. Washington died in 1915, 
the trustees of Tuskegee elected Rob- 
ert Moton to succeed him as presi- 
dent. Washington was often called 
the ‘founder’’ and Moton the ‘‘build- 
er’ of Tuskegee Institute. 

In 1922 the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion decided to erect in the town of 
Tuskegee a hospital for Negro vet- 
erans of World War I. Tuskegee is 
one of the show places of Alabama. 
The main street, stretching away 
from the square, is wide, shaded by 
fine old trees and bordered by hand- 
some, white-columned residences 
with extensive grounds. The people 
are proud of their town and always 
have taken a friendly interest in the 
school, attending its anniversaries and 
chapel services to hear the glorious 
singing of its choir. 

For the veterans’ hospital the town 
and Tuskegee Institute together do- 
nated a large plot of land just be- 
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Screen Guild 
The Klan warned him 


yond the campus of the Institute. 
When the building was completed 
General Frank T. Hines, then Vet- 
erans’ Administrator in Washington, 
asked President Moton whether he 
thought it advisable to staff the hos- 
pital with Negro doctors. 

In reply Dr. Moton wrote: “Inas- 
much as all the patients will be 
Negroes and since Negro physicians 
are not allowed at present to practice 
in any large hospitals, it would be 
fair to give them this opportunity.” 
Accordingly, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration decided to place the hospital 
in charge of Negro doctors and 
surgeons. 

When this became known in Ala- 
bama a storm of protest arose. The 
administrative staff of the hospital 
would hold Army rank, and in the 
South an Army officer always had an 
assured social position. Abetted by 
the leaders of the Ku Klux Klan, 
white resentment flamed throughout 
the state. Finally the governor, Ala- 
bama’s Congressmen and various citi- 
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zen committees petitioned President 
Harding to overrule the decision of 
the Veterans’ Administration. But 
Harding, after consulting General 
Hines and reading Moton’s letter up- 
held the Veterans’ Administration 
ruling. When the people of Ala- 
bama heard this, anger mounted to 
the danger point. 

Now the Ku Klux Klan took ac- 
tion. It sent an ominous message to 
President Moton demanding that he 
reverse his advice to Hines—or else 
they would visit the school and force 
him to do so. In the town of Tuske- 
gee the Klan had never received 
much support; word of the threat 
spread quickly and brought deep 
concern to Tuskegee’s citizens. 

There was tension in the atmos- 
phere as President Moton received 
20 of the town’s leading men in his 
office that midsummer day. The 
group included the judge of the pro- 
bate court, the president of the bank 
and the owner of the largest planta- 
tion in Macon County. The judge 
spoke first. ‘We have come to you 
because of our friendship for Tuske- 
gee Institute and for you, its presi- 
dent. There has been no lynching in 
the county since Booker T. Washing- 
ton established the school, and we 
beg you to change your letter so we 
can head off the threatened visit of 
the Ku Klux Klan.” 

Dr. Moton answered quietly, 
would not be true to myself nor fair 
to you if I changed one word of what 
I have written. For what I wrote was 
true.” Then Dr. Moton stood up 


and his eyes seemed to look far into 
the future. 


“T have thought this 
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matter through,” he said. “I am 55 
years old. I have had more success 
than I deserve and I have friends in 
every state of the Union. We all 
know what a blot on the reputation 
of our democracy is the crime of 
lynching. If the Ku Klux Klan 
carries out its threat, I believe that 
our country will be swept with such 
ind‘gnation and shame that lynching 
will be made a federal offense, pun- 
ishable through the federal courts. 

“All my life has been based on a 
belief in the tolerance, the humanity, 
the ultimate fairness of the southern 
white man. Without that, my life 
and my work have no meaning; if it 
is violated, it is better that my life 
should end.” 

He paused, then added, ‘Gentle. 
men, I shall remain here and take the 
consequences.” 

A long silence followed. It is a 
moving thing to see a man offer him- 
self as a living sacrifice. 

Then the judge spoke again. “You 
are everlastingly right. If they kill 
you they must kill me first. I will 
stand between you and the mob.” 
Without further word the other men 
volunteered to do the same. 

And the Ku Klux Klan? Like any 
bully faced by a fearless opponent. 
it backed down. In 1932 the Tuske- 
gee educator received the Spingarn 
Medal for his courageous act. 

When Robert Russa Moton died 
in 1940, he left behind the inspiring 
record of a man who has been called 
the most beloved Negro in the United 
States. 

Copyright, The Reader's Digest 
(November, 1950) 
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Greenville, South Carolina, attempts to erase its lynch shame 
y inaugurating a bi-racial, self-survey project which 


is righting many of its racial inequalities 


The South 


Discovers Brotherhood 


Reprinted from The Christian Science Monitor 


South's industrial Piedmont is 

doing something about the Ne- 
gro problem. The project is called 
“Greenville’s Big Idea.’ A thorough 
self-analysis is being followed up with 
action. The plan is attracting wide 
attention in the South, and the ex- 
periment, many believe, may become 
a southern pattern. 

The plan, worked out by whites 
and Negroes alike for the improve- 
ment of the Negro community, is a 
long-range one. The job has been 
done by Greenville citizens from start 
to finish, though the steering commit- 
tee called for and received advisory 
help from the Southern Regional 
Council. 

The SRC, a biracial southern or- 
ganization which had aided Jackson- 
ville, Fla., with a self-survey in 1946, 
met with the committee and supplied 
technical advice, both at the begin- 
ning and in the course of the survey. 

The significance of this action by 
a city which is the third largest in 
South Carolina and a center of the 


. On of the large cities of the 
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nation’s textile industry, is that it 
made its self-survey with the em- 
phasis on self. The discoveries were 
not unexpected. More important than 
anything else, something is being 
done about the committee’s recom- 
mendations. 

The city which is receiving so much 
praise today for its concerted plan of 
action will be recalled by many as the 
city which was shamed a little over 
three years ago by a jury’s failure to 
convict a mob of taxicab drivers who 
lynched Willie Earle, a young Negro, 
in February, 1947. 

A member of the biracial self- 
survey committee comments: 

“The best thing about the survey 
was that it got people together. We 
didn’t know each other well enough. 
Now we do. Meeting and working to- 
gether—not as people of two races, 
but as citizens with a common pur- 
pose—has been a release and a re- 
lief.” 

The whole thing began when a 
group of Negro women asked the 
Greenville YWCA to set up a branch 
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“Y” for the Negro community. The 
YWCA turned to the Community 
Council for advice. The result was 
plans for an overall study of condi- 
tions affecting the Negro citizens. 

It was not until the summer of 
1949, however, that the idea really 
took hold. Under the sponsorship of 
the Community Council, a steering 
committee of white and Negro lead- 
ers was formed. 

They agreed that Greenville’s big- 
gest problems were those facing the 
Negro community. They agreed, too, 
that solving those problems was not 
just the bysiness of white people and 
colored people, of public agencies 
and private groups—but everybody's 
business. 

Twelve fact-finding committees 
were set up covering various fields. A 
white chairman and a Negro co- 
chairman were appointed to head 
each committee. Some 200 persons 
turned out at a ‘‘kickoff” meeting and 
volunteered to help on the job. Many 
others joined in later. 

Ministers rode busses to observe 
transportation services; housewives 
studied housing, and engineers gath- 
ered facts about safety. Teachers, law- 
yers, various professional people, and 
laborers all did their share. The re- 
sult was simple facts. 

For instance, investment in school 
property for white students was found 
to be $576; for Negroes, $319. In 
the survey of recreation, it was found 
that there was no city park available 
to Negroes. 

The list of inequalities grew. Rec- 
on.mendations to improve conditions 
were being carried out even while the 
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survey was under way. In fact, fact- 
finding and action have been so close- 
ly linked together in many cases that 
it is hard to say where one left off and 
the other began. 

This is how Dr. W. F. Loggins, 
president of the Community Council, 
has summed up some of the progress 
made since the study began: 

“There have been a number of evi- 
dences of growing interest of the 
total citizenship of the county in the 
needs of Negro citizens. 

“Better housing and slum-clearing 
projects are under way; a_ strong 
movement has been initiated toward 
providing better recreation programs 
and facilities, with a state park for 
Negroes in the Piedmont area almost 
assured; a Negro newspaper began 
publication in January; a maternal. 
care project is under way; blinker 
lights have been installed at school 
crossings for safety of children; and 
there is keen interest in reorganizing 
the administration of the schools on 
a countrywide basis, an improvement 
which would be of help to both 
races.” 

There have been many other im- 
provements. 

For instance, Negro doctors for the 
first time are being invited to meet- 
ings of the Greenville Medical Society 
to hear professional papers and take 
part in discussions. 

In the field of education, funds 
have been allocated for additions to 
three Negro elementary schools. The 
new construction, which is expected 
to be completed early in 1951, will do 
away with the need for double ses- 
sions in them. 
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Overcrowding will be further re- 
lieved by a new elementary school to 
be built as soon as housing develop- 
ments in a certain area are assured. 

These are just some of the gains. 
The survey was followed by innumer- 
able recommendations. The steering 
committee has pointed out that the 
job cannot be done overnight. While 
some of the recommendations already 
have been realized, others will be a 
matter of months. Some of the-long- 


Tough Reading 


range projects may extend over sev- 
eral years. As one member of the 
committee commented, ‘Our job has 
just begun.” 

The steering committee also has be- 
come the follow-up committee. Its job 
is now to work with existing agencies, 
public and private, and with the 
citizens of Greenville, to make the 
recommendations of the survey reali- 
ties. 


Copyright, The Christian Science Monitor 
(November 10, 1950) 


“IT’S A MIGHTY GOOD BOOK,” said a publisher, speaking of 
one of his own publications, to Upton Sinclair. “Have you read it? 
What do you think of it?’ 

“There is only one thing to be said in its favor,” said Mr. Sinclair. 
“A friend of mine carried it through the war in his breast pocket. 
A bullet ricochetted against his ribs, but the book saved him. The 
bullet was unable to get beyond the fourth chapter.” 
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THE SCULPTURE OF NEGRO AFRICA by Pau S. WincERT (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press $4.50). It was some 40 years ago that the world at large and 
art in particular discovered the amazing sculpture of Africa. The artistic 
greats such as Pablo Picasso and others who were turning from traditional 
concepts of painting embraced the ancient art form and did not disguise their 
admiration or their endeavor to follow the style of African artists. The long 
need for a documented account of how it began and flourished and how the 
treasures of this African art were collected has been filled in a new book 
by Dr. Paul S. Wingert of the fine arts department of Columbia University. 
At least half of the book is devoted to pictures of some of these wonderful 
treasures. This book is a potent reply to those bigots who insist that Negroes 
in the past had no culture worth remembering. 


THE DISENCHANTED by Bupp ScHULBERG (Random House $3.50). With- 
out doubt one of the finest novels of the past year, this third novel of former 
screen writer Budd Schulberg lives up to all the promise of his past works 
and projects him into the forefront among the finest of American writers 
today. Not disguising his fictional portrait of F. Scott Fitzgerald, great writ- 
ing name of the jazz age, Schulberg has put into prose all of the dissipation 
and disillusion that marked the hectic days of the 20's. Boldly relying more 
on character study than plot to do this story of a writer on the downgrade, 
Schulberg never once lets his story wane in interest. The Disenchanted with- 
out doubt will come to be considered as one of the classics of our period. 


THEY ALL PLAYED RAGTIME by Ruvi BLEsH and Harriet JANIS (Knopf 
$4.00). In the steady flow of literature, good and mediocre, about the history 
of jazz, the new biography of ragtime by afficianados Rudi Blesh and Harriet 
Janis belongs with the top ranking histories of how Negroes gave America the 
only really native music which it can boast. With deliberate loving care and 
with immaculate documentation, the co-authors of They All Played Ragtime 
have probed deeply into the past to throw new light on some of the great men 
who contributed so much to the music we hear today. Being typical jazz lovers 
they have their favorites and go overboard to credit almost unknown men like 
Scott Joplin with much of the beginning movement of ragtime. But despite 
these diversions which are to be allowed any so-called expert, this book can be 
ranked with the best and most accurate in reflecting the early days of jazz and 
tracing its history into the present. 
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FDR: A PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY by Steran Lorant (Simon and Schuster 
$3.95). A memorable collection in photos of the life story of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has been gathered by editor Stefan Lorant, frank and undisguised 
admirer of the late President. To those who loved FDR and what he stood 
for, this volume represents a monumental, unforgettable look into a past that 
saw many of the most significant moments in American history. In the many 
candid as well as posed pictures of FDR and the crucial moments in his politi- 
cal career, perhaps the most moving are in the era when FDR was trying to 
recover from polio. It is not coincidental that one of the finest and most 
touching photos in the entire collection is the unforgettable picture of a 
Warm Springs Negro friend, Graham Jackson, playing Going Home on his 
accordion with tears flowing down his cheeks as the dead president's casket 
left the Georgia spa. 


THE ROMAN SPRING OF MRS. STONE by TENNESSEE WiLLIAMs (New 
Directions $2). The highly-successful playwright whose Glass Menagerie 
and Streetcar Named Desire established him as the fair-haired boy of the 
American theater, has taken a quickie stab at writing a novel, a rather weird 
free-form affair that is about as much a flop as his plays were a success. 
Writing in an impressionistic style that sometimes shows in his plays, 
Williams tells a gabby, pointless story about a Broadway actress on a Roman 
excursion in intellectual pursuit of her own personality. Put this one down 
for longhairs only. 


TWILIGHT IN SOUTH AFRICA = by Henry Gisss (Philosophical Library 
$4.50). The world has become increasingly alarmed in the past year at the 
actions of the South African government in attempting to turn back the clock 
and to reimpose what is virtual slavery on the natives in that sad land. The 
newest report on the cruel, brutal steps being taken by the government to keep 
the Negro people in subjugation comes from an Englishman who last year 
traveled some 14,000 miles in South Africa to learn what was happening. His 
isa document that might well come to the attention of the United Nations in 
their investigation of South Africa which seems intent on defiance of the letter 
as well as the spirit of the UN constitution. This book is a shocking account 
that should be must reading for every UN delegate. 


THE BARRIER by Dororny Les TINA (Rinehart $2.75).: It was inevitable 
that the mercy killing theme would soon hit the stalls in a new book to ex- 
ploit all the recent front page headlines about the subject. Miss Tina has come 
through like a Hollywood stalwart to cash in on the subject but surprisingly 
enough has turned out a highly-readable, well-done novel rather than a 
quickie pot boiler. While mercy deaths are nothing new in literature though 
highly-successful of late for newspaper circulation managers, Miss Tina's plot- 
ting makes the theme seem new and excites from cover to cover. 


NEW YORK HOLIDAY by Eveanor Earty (Rinehart $3.75). Eleanor Early 
has made a specialty for some years of writing travel books designed for 
escapist tourists on the lookout for the quaint and picturesque. Her newest 
collection of assorted facts for the wayward tourist has turned to the biggest 
tourist mecca of them all, New York. Included in her book is a part on 
Harlem which includes all of the usual superficial cliches about the Negro 
community. In several pages, Miss Early has written a hop-skip-and-jump ac- 
count which may be fine for tourists but certainly might as well have been left 
out of her book for all it tells about the real Harlem. 
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The story of a white woman doctor in the heart 
of Africa and how she found help from a 
native woman whom she befriended 


WHITE WITCH DOCTOR 


LOUISE A. STINETORF 


Reprinted from the book, “White Witch Doctor” 


VEN on the days when I hunted, 
I often ministered to as many 
as a hundred sick people. In 
Tani I had kept an orderly file of 
my patients. At the end of the first 
fortnight at N’zem, I burned what 
records I had jotted down, and used 
the time and energy they would have 
consumed in establishing a ward of 
sorts in a hut next to my dispensary. 
I could have filled that hut ten times 
over the first day. And when a man 
or woman or child enters the “sick 
kraal’” of a white witch doctor, he 
does not come alone; his relatives 
bring him. They throw up rude 
shelters as near the “‘sick kraal’’ as the 
white witch doctor will allow, and 
care for the physical needs of the 
patient, cooking his food and feeding 
him, bathing or rubbing him with 
castor oil, and taking him home when 
released—or spiriting him away 
when treatments are distrusted or 
disapproved. This custom saved me 
endless hours of toil. 


LOUISE A. STINETORF was an edu- 
cational missionary in Palestine who spent 
her vacations in Africa. White Witch 
Doctor is her first book. 
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Nevertheless, I knew immediately 
that I would need nurses, and at din- 
ner one night I asked Achmed’s ad- 
vice concerning suitable women he 
might know of in N’zem. He pitied 
my ignorance quite frankly. 

“In hospitals that I have known, 
mama, the nurses were all men,” he 
told me. 

“Why men?” I asked. 

He was very patient. “Because, 
mama, when a girl is big and strong 
enough for the work you require, 
she is old enough for a husband and 
a hoe and babies,” he explained. 

“How about the older women?” 
I questioned. ‘Those who are be- 
yond their childbearing years?” 

“Those dirty bitches? Would you 
have them about?” 

“Achmed! Where did you ever 
learn to call women such names as 
that ?”” demanded. 

He stared at me in wide-eyed in- 
nocence. “Why, mama, that is what 
the white overseers at the Kilo and 
Katanga mines always call black 
women, particularly old women.” 

“There are wicked white men as 
well as wicked black men, Achmed, 
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and you are old and experienced 
enough to know that,” I scolded. 

“I may know it, but I may not 
say it, mama,” he answered me sim- 
ply. The matter ended there, but I 
couldn't help asking myself how a 
black boy was to know which of his 
white masters to emulate when fre- 
quently the evil man was the one of 
greatest worldly preferment among 
his own people. 

A befogging sense of futility set- 
tled over me as I approached my 
work the next morning. And it 
seemed to me there were more peo- 
ple waiting outside my door than 
ever before. Each one of the miser- 
able wretches wanted to talk to me 
and none of them could. My back 
began to ache before the day was 
half over, and finally a thousand little 
devils, each with a knife in its hand, 
perched themselves on my shoulder 
blades and began hacking away at 
the base of my brain—or at least 
that’s the way it felt. It was my first 
attack of malaria, and, thank heaven, 
it was an exceedingly light one. 

Stupidly enough, I did not diag- 

nose my own symptoms. I only knew 
it became excruciating agony for me 
to wait while each patient mouthed 
the nonsense syllables that seemed 
so necessary to his peace of mind 
before he moved on to make room 
for the next ailing person. 
. “No wonder Dr. Mary killed her- 
self here,’ I muttered bitterly, for- 
getting that my predecessor had lived 
to a ripe old age. 

The shadows were long when my 
last patient hobbled away. I turned 
back into my dispensary and sank 
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into a chair, too tired to sterilize my 
instruments and put away my band- 
ages and drugs, too exhausted to walk 
the 50 feet between the dispensary 
and my hut where I knew the ever 
watchful Achmed was already pre- 
paring a hot bath for me. 

If it had been Achmed coming to 
call me, I would have heard his step; 
he was always careful that I should. 
But there was no sound whatsoever 
until someone behind me coughed. 
I didn’t move, and the cough was re- 
peated, softly but insistently. 

“Go away and come back tomor- 
row,” I exclaimed petulantly. “After 
all there’s a limit to what I can do.” 

There were a few seconds of si- 
lence and again that cough. Then I 
remembered that only Achmed of all 
the souls in N’zem could understand 
my English; only Job and Jackie, my 
Hausa; and only God, my French. | 
felt thoroughly beaten. Perhaps I 
would have burst into womanly tears, 
had not a vagrant breeze wafted in 
to my nostrils such a stench as I hope 
never to have to smell again. | 
whirled about, full of temper and 
quite enough energy to deal with this 
new problem. Facing me stood the 
tallest, gauntest, most wrinkled old 
woman I have ever seen, stark-naked 
except for a goatskin slung over her 
back and knotted across one shoulder. 

I looked her over from head to 
foot and could not find a single blem- 
ish on her; rather, I was impressed 
with her air of health and physical 
strength. Then I came back to her 
face and gazed into eyes that were 
feverish with—what was it? Terror? 
But she did not drop hef eyes; instead 
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she stared back at me until I, forget- 
ting my ignorance of the local lan- 
guage, waved her permission to 
speak. 

Then I gasped in amazement, for 
she said to me slowly, laboriously, 
but still in perfect English and with 
an Oxford accent, “Mistress, I wish 
to be a mother.” 

More astonishing than the old 
woman’s English was the term of 
respect she had used. I had grown 
so used to the ubiquitous mama, 
which implies not only respect and 
affection, but some claim on the 
white woman’s charity, that I won- 
dered just what she meant. She read 
the inquiry in my eyes and spoke 
again, her voice low and supplicating, 
“Mistress, I wish to be a mother.”’ 

At this she seized an edge of the 
goatskin and slid it around until a 
pouch formed by the broad part of 
the pelt rested directly on her hip. 
Almost as a tabby cat would pick up 
a kitten with her mouth, the woman’s 
clawlike fingers closed around the 
back of an infant and held it out to 
me. 

At first I thought it was newborn, 
then I saw that the navel cord, which 
had received no more attention than 
the cord of a zebra colt newly foaled 
on the veld, was dried up hard as a 
twig and ready to drop off of itself. 
The infant had never been cleaned 
from birth, and its lower body was 
so completely plastered with its own 
filth that it was impossible even to 
tell what sex it was. 

Then the baby whimpered, and the 
woman took a cautious step forward, 
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dropped it into my lap, and leaped 
back like a child or pet that has 
learned to expect blows instead of 
caresses. Involuntarily I shut my 
nostrils against the stench and held 
my breath as well as I could. 

As I did so, all the cumulative 
weariness of the past months of un- 
remitting toil engulfed me and I 
lashed out at the woman with a storm 
of unreasoning words. Under my 
outburst, the hag shrank into a corner 
until she was crouched near the door- 
way, but she did not go away. She 
watched me, keen-eyed, until I wore 
myself out; then she opened her lips 
and slowly, a syllable at a time, re- 
peated her message: ‘‘Miss-tress-I- 
wish-to-be-a-moth-er.” 

Perfect English, but the only words 
she knew in the language. 

My temper tantrum over, momen- 
tarily, I sighed and turned my atten- 
tion to the repulsive bit ‘of humanity 
on my lap. There was no doubt that 
it needed immediate attention. 

It took me the better part of two 
days to clean the infant thoroughly. 
At the time, I picked off some of the 
dirt with my fingernails, but most of 
it I had to loosen with repeated appli- 
cations of oil before I dared to peel 
or scale it off. I hadn’t enough of 
the usual medical unguents and I 
had to use what the natives express 
from the castor bean for the purpose 
of anointing their own bodies. 

As I worked, night fell and I 
lighted a lamp. And then Achmed 
came to scold me for working too 
long. I showed him the child, but 
when I turned to point out the old 
woman, she was nowhere to be seen. 
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Nowhere! Neither inside the dis- 
pensary nor within sight outside of 
it, although I circled the hut myself 
and shouted. 

Back in the dispensary, I turned 
to Achmed. ‘What shall I do with 
it?” I indicated the tiny bundle of 
oil-soaked cotton wool. 

It was only a rhetorical query, but 
my houseboy took it in good faith 
and gave me what he considered 
sound advice. “Throw it into the 
bushes for the jackals, mama. It is 
nothing. It is not big and strong 
enough for Leza and Mifwa to fight 
over. It will only cost you worry as 
long as it suckles and bleats.” 

I carried the child back to my 
living dukas and laid it on a chair. 
In a few minutes Achmed came in 
bearing a calabash neatly sawed in 
two. Deftly, but disdainfully, he 
transferred my new charge to its odd 
but excellent cradle. 

“I would not like you to forget 
and sit on the little worm,” he told 
me. “The wash boy would never be 
able to get its filth out of your skirts.” 

Achmed maintained that attitude 
toward the child, but he helped me 
keep it alive. For my part, I shall 
never again look upon a newborn 
child as something delicate; the tenac- 
ity with which that bit of abused 
flesh clung to life was amazing. 

I had two goats which supplied 
_milk for my table, and Achmed, al- 
though such labor was normally be- 
low his dignity as major-domo to the 
white mama, caught one of the nan- 
nies and tied her to my doorjamb. 
He milked me a spoonful while | 
warmed a little sweetened water over 
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my lamp; then with an eye dropper, 
I gave the child its first taste of food 
since birth. It was so shrunken that 
its tiny lips could not have mouthed 
a human nipple. I held its lips apart 
with thumb and forefinger and 
watched its tongue. Would it swal- 
low? Or was it too weak? The drop 
of warm, weak food disappeared, but 
I could not tell where—into its lungs, 
its throat, or merely through the 
membranes into its dehydrated body. 
Slowly I placed another tiny drop on 
its tongue. 

That first feeding took upward of 
an hour, and Achmed stood beside 
me the whole time, cupping the glass 
that held the milk and water in his 
hands, in order to keep it warm, and 
holding it over the lamp whenever 
I looked at him. It was an intense 
and exhausting hour, but before it 
was over, the tiny tongue was mov- 
ing, sucking at the tip of the medi- 
cine dropper. Then the little head 
lolled sideways on its fragile stem of 
a neck and there was the faintest 
breath of a snore. 

Achmed and I straightened up and 
looked at each other, triumph in 
every line of our faces. I think I 
would have giggled or cried from 
the hysteria of sheer relief had not 
my houseboy called my attention 
back to the child with an expressive 
gesture. 

“See! Mata Kwan sleeps,” he an- 
nounced. 

I pulled a dab of oily cotton a lit: 
tle farther over the child’s scaly fore- 
head and felt to see if the ear on 
which it was resting lay back against 
its head as it should. ~ 
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“Mata Kwan.’ I rolled the soft 
syllables over my tongue. “Mata 
Kwan. I like the sound of the name 
you have given the child, but what 
do the words mean?” 

“Mata Kwan, the Son-of-a-Goat,”’ 
he answered. 

African names no longer surprised 
me, but I opened my eyes wide at 
this one. Achmed shrugged his 
shoulders while he pointed to the 
nanny tied to my doorjamb. “There 
stands his mother,” he laughed. “You 
and I are only the midwives.” Still 
laughing, he turned away, but called 
over his shoulder in a tone that ad- 
mitted of no argument, “You must 
come now and have your own sup- 
per, mama.” 

“Achmed,” I asked as I sat en- 
joying one of his delicious custards 
of beaten green coconut meat, “how 
do you know that the child is a boy ? 
We may have to call her Chibwa 
Kwan, the Daughter-of-a-Goat.” 

Achmed clicked a thumbnail 
against his strong white teeth in a 
gesture of extreme contempt. “A 
daughter, mama? Pffflt! A female 
would have died long ago. Only a 
male creature could be strong enough 
to survive such abuse.” 

I laughed at his reasoning but, un- 
accountably, hoped he was right. 

Supper over, I went back to my 
sleeping dukas, and stopped in the 
doorway to stare. There was the 
strange old woman, squatting on the 
floor beside the chair on which Mata 
Kwan's absurd cradle rested. The 
goat tried to enter with me, and | 
drove the creature out with a slap on 
the nose. At the sound the old 
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woman looked up. Without a word 
or even a change of expression, she 
arose, walked to the door, and milked 
a few spoonfuls from nanny into 
the glass Achmed had used. Again 
I warmed water over the lamp with 
which to dilute the milk and fed 
Mata Kwan, who must have downed 
all of two tablespoonfuls. I made no 
move that escaped the woman’s scru- 
tiny. Although she had disappeared 
from the dispensary upon Achmed’s 
arrival, there had probably been no 
instant when I and the baby had not 
been under closest surveillance. 

Knowing what was ahead of me 
that night, I wondered if it were 
worth-while to go to bed at all, but 
finally I undressed, set the alarm 
clock to go off in a half hour, turned 
down the light, and unrolled a straw 
mat on the floor. Then I motioned 
to the woman that she too should get 
what rest she could. But she did not 
understand about alarm clocks, and 
she took no chances on oversleeping. 
I was groggy from the malaria and 
exhaustion, but before I fell asleep 
I saw her wrap the straw mat about 
her shoulders. Then she squatted be- 
side the chair, staring at the calabash 
cradle with all the intensity of a hen 
that has just discovered a bright 
pebble. 

Stark terror and determination to 
defend the baby at any cost were 
written all over her face when next 
I saw it—a few seconds after my 
alarm went off. She was standing 
erect beside the baby’s chair, the cala- 
bash clutched tightly in her arms. 
I shut off the alarm, laughing a little 
as I did so, for I could imagine this 
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primitive women, in the future, sur- 
rounded by her village sisters all 
agape at a tale of a white witch doc- 
tor who with a mere pat of her hand 
silenced the screaming devils im- 
prisoned in a box. 

Tumbling out of bed, I picked 
up the glass, and held it out to her. 
Without a second’s hesitation she 
put Mata Kwan down, aroused nanny 
with a good kick, and milked me a 
spoonful. This time it was she who 
held the infant's lips apart so I could 
see its tongue. The youngster drank 
greedily, and I heard the old woman 
sigh ever so lightly. I looked up and 
we smiled briefly into each other's 
eyes. 

Every half hour during that en- 
tire night, I awoke and fed and 
otherwise cared for the baby. The 
next morning when I woke up at the 
usual time for my breakfast, the 
woman was again nowhere to be seen. 
I leaped to my feet and ran to the 
calabash, my heart almost in my 
mouth. But Mata Kwan was sleep- 
ing peacefully, as he sucked spas- 
modically at the tips of two of his 
fingers. I heaved a sigh of relief, 
realizing that this baby in one trou- 
bled night had already woven itself 
into the fabric of my life. 

Achmed brought me my breakfast 
tray and I asked him about the old 
woman. 

-“That one!” he murmured dis- 
dainfully. “No, I don’t know who 
she is. No, I don’t know where she 
came from. But I know she was 
here.” He sniffed with exaggerated 
emphasis as much as to say: “Why, 
I can even smell her presence!” 
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So could I. So could I. 

I carried Mata Kwan to the dis- 
pensary that morning, Achmed trail- 
ing behind with nanny on a string. 
He came to fetch me—and the goat 
—when lunch was ready, and took 
us back after a short siesta. The baby 
created quite a furor among my pa- 
tients, and his name was a source of 
as much astonishment as humor. 

“How do you know that the goat 
is not the family fetish of his peo- 
ple?” one old woman asked me. 

“If nanny is his totem, she is doing 
pretty well by him,” I answered in 
substance. 

The old beldam drew back in 
horror at this flaunting of tribal law, 
and [| hastened to reinstate myself in 
her respect. “If the goat or her milk 
were harmful to the child in any way, 
he would be dead by now, wouldnt 
he?” 

“That surely is so,’ she agreed, 
and sighed loudly in relief that the 
spite of none of the malicious spirits 
of the jungle had been ignorantly 
aroused, 

“What do you usually feed your 
newborn orphans?” I asked her, and 
again she drew back as though I had 
struck her. “And what do you do 
when a mother’s milk fails?” I went 
on. “Does another woman act as 
wet nurse?’ I had to explain the 
term to my interpreter, who took 
some time to get the idea across to 
the old woman. 

I could see her stiffening as under- 
standing dawned. “Are we women 
to starve our own children?’ she 
muttered angrily and stalked away. 

I was too busy to ponder long on 
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her words. More often I thought of 
the strange old woman’s absence 
when other people were about, and 
of her immediate appearance when 
I was alone. Everyone in the village 
of N’zem knew she was about, yet 
no one ever saw her but me. During 
the daylight hours she hid herself 
like a furtive animal. 

At the end of two days I had Mata 
Kwan's body completely clean, and 
Achmed had been right—the baby 
was a boy. He had a beautiful little 
body, perfect in every way, unscarred 
in spite of the neglect he had suf- 
fered. He shed his little dried up 
twig of a navel cord like a calf in a 
barnyard. 

Achmed was triumphant, but at 
the same time he cautioned me, “His 
wiving will cost you much good 
money, mama.” 

“His what?’ I asked. 

“His wiving. When the time 
comes that you must buy him wom- 
en,” he explained. Achmed was al- 
ways very patient with me where my 
stupidity of tribal affairs was con- 
cerned. 

“But he isn’t my son,” I protested. 

“Neither is he hers,’’ Achmed 
argued. 

I recalled the only words the old 
woman had ever spoken to me in her 
carefully clipped English. Obviously 
she knew what she was saying. But 
if she were not the child’s mother, 
how had she come by it? 

I tried to question her in English, 
French, and what little I knew of 
the N’zem dialect. Carefully, a syl- 
lable at a time. She understood my 
gestures and that was all. But these 
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she understood well. By the end of 
a week she was caring for Mata 
Kwan, not as a tribal sister would 
have done, but as though he were a 
white baby—diapers, daily bath, reg- 
ular feedings, and naps. 

I met my Waterloo when it came 
to devising a nipple, and the old 
woman was no help at all because I 
could not make her understand what 
I wanted. Achmed saved the day for 
us. He too apparently had never 
seen a nipple, but I drew pictures 
for him and explained its use by the 
women of my tribe far across the 
jungle and ocean and he produced a 
length of bamboo scraped thin, over 
which he had tied a tiny pouch of 
perforated gut. I sterilized it as best 
I could and it worked like a charm. 

Mata Kwan had goat’s milk, weak 
broth, and a little fruit juice, and he 
thrived like a plant in spring sun- 
shine after a warm rain. He never 
had posho, the half-cooked corn 
mush which is a staple of native diet 
all over Africa. It is rolled into pel- 
lets and rammed down the throats 
of even the tiniest infants by deter- 
mined maternal forefingers. Posho- 
fed children are potbellied in the 
extreme, and most of them are sway- 
backed from the weight of the huge 
stomachs they must carry. 

In two weeks Mata Kwan more 
than doubled his weight. It took 
ten eggs to balance him on the rude 
pair of scales I had made out of bam- 
boo fiber and banana leaves. When 
he had first arrived, his weight only 
balanced slightly more than four 
eggs. And when he wanted fresh 
diapers, or food, he made his desires 
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known in squawks that would have 
done credit to any other child of his 
age. 

Therefore my protests were not 
completely wholehearted when 
Jackie, my gun-bearer, came to me 
with the statement, ‘“Mama, it is more 
than half a moon now since the peo- 
ple of N’zem have had fresh food 
and they hunger for it.” 

“You mean,” I corrected him, 
“that you would like some meat, and 
a chance to stretch your muscles in 
the jungle. You're getting fat sit- 
ting around the palaver hut all day 
long.” 

Jackie, like most African servants, 
did only the work for which he was 
hired. One or two days a week he 
was an incomparable tracker, a 
steady gunbearer, and an_ expert 
butcher. The rest of the time he 
dozed or gossiped wherever the 
greatest comfort and the best stories 
were to be had. Needless to say, he 
had picked up the language of the 
N’zemi, grammar and idioms, while 
I was still struggling with the scanti- 
est of substantive vocabularies. But 
as long as he remained with me, he 
never addressed me in any language 
but Hausa. It was so now, as he 
ignored my thrust and argued, ‘Even 
you cannot keep up your strength, 
mama without fresh food.” 

I laughed at him. My attack of 
malaria was over, and I had never 
felt better in my life. “It must be 
the baby,’ I murmured to myself. 
“I’ve been so busy with it that I 
haven't had time to—collapse.”’ 

“But I think about you, mama; 
many times during the day my 
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thoughts turn to you,” Jackie an- 
swered to my surprise. I hadn't sup- 
posed he heard me. “I think of you 
and I am very much concerned. You 
need fat on your bones, mama; and 
it is flesh food that—” 

“All right, Jackie, tomorrow we'll 
go hunting,” I answered. ‘“The old 
woman can take care of Mata Kwan 
as well as I. And—” 

Again I was thinking aloud, and 
before the day was over there was 
proof that although the old woman 
might not be in my sight when 
others were around, I was constantly 
in hers—and in this case in her hear- 
ing as well. 

“Mama,” she said to me that eve- 
ning, “you can leave the child with 
me while you kill flesh food for the 
village cooking pots.” 

I don’t know which surprised me 
more, that she had called me mama 
instead of mistress, or that she had 
spoken to me in stumbling Hausa! 
Had I only known it, I could have 
talked with her two weeks before 
when she had brought me the filth- 
encrusted Mata Kwan. 

We talked a long time that night, 
two lone women there in a hut on the 
edge of a great jungle swamp. Aganza 
—I soon learned her name—was as 
naturally garrulous as all her African 
sisters, but life had bred caution in 
her, and, try as I would, she guided 
the conversation. We talked mostly 
of Mata Kwan—what a _ perfectly 
formed body he had, how beautiful 
he was, his chances of attaining man- 
hood in spite of the malicious spirits 
that surround every child at birth. 
Then we talked of my work, and the 
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great need for others like me who had 
healing in their finger tips and love 
for things African in their hearts. 

I questioned Aganza about her- 
self, at first with some skill, I 
thought, and then with brutal di- 
rectness, but the woman was clever, 
even brilliant. She parried every 
query with questions of her own. 
But she stumbled at length and, once 
I had a hold on her, I did not let go, 
although it took weeks to get the 
whole story. 

She had picked up my hand and 
was turning it this way and that, 
prodding the palm and joints with 
her fingers. “It would never do for 
the hoe,” she told me at length. 
“The skin and the flesh underneath 
are soft, like those of a newborn 
child. Your shadow would not 
shorten a hand’s breadth in the morn- 
ing sun before that skin would hang 
in wisps like rotting grass. Then 
devils would creep into the raw flesh 
and it, too, would fall away in evil- 
smelling chunks. Hy hands—’’ She 


dropped my palm and spread out her 
own fingers before her eyes. “My 
hands were meant for shaping pots 
and pounding grain and wielding the 
hoe. They could never seize torn 
flesh and fasten it together again be- 
fore the spirit escaped through the 
rent in the body.” 

“Nonsense!’’ I started to say but 
the word died on my lips as my 
heart leaped at the thought that had 
just occurred to me. 

“Aganza!’’ I grasped her knee in 
my excitement. “Why don’t you stay 
with me and learn how to care for 
sick people? Together we could do 
so much more. And you would learn 
quickly, very quickly—I know it. 
Will you stay, Aganza? Can you? 
Will those who own you—’’ I was 
pleading, fearful of ties of tribal law 
that would take her away from me. 

Gently the old woman answered: 
“T must stay with you. I will not go 
back without Mata Kwan, and if I 
took him back, they would kill him.” 

Copyright, The Westminster Press 

(1950) 


Chivalry Is Not Dead —Just Misunderstood 


THE SWEET YOUNG THING was upset when her boy friend 
didn’t help her into his car. “Where,” she asked, “is your chivalry?” 
And he said, ‘Didn't you notice? I traded it for a Buick?” 
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PORTRAIT 
OF A COMMUNIST 


BY WALTER WHITE 


Reprinted from The Progressive 


HEN jail doors close behind 

him in the not distant future, 

Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., con- 
victed Communist, will take with him 
into his cell a little part of you and 
me. For you and I will also be guilty 
in proportion to the extent of our 
sins of commission or omission so far 
as the conditions which made Ben 
Davis despair of hope that he and 
those similarly situated would ever 
share the American dream of oppor- 
tunity and equality. 

For Ben Davis was born a Negro 
in Atlanta. His father was powerful 
and rich and Republican National 
Committeeman of the State of 
Georgia. Young Ben knew poverty 
only visually as it affected others. 
His own home was modestly luxuri- 
ous, a doting mother clothed him in 
the very best materials which At- 
lanta stores afforded. Because his 
father owned one of the first automo- 

WALTER WHITE, executive secretary 
of the NAACP, served on the U. S. dele- 
gation to the Paris sessions of the UN As- 
sembly in 1948, and is the author of sev- 
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To the extent of their sins of commission and omission 
all Americans are guilty for the conditions which 
made young Ben Davis a Communist 


biles for either whites or Negroes in 
Atlanta, young Ben didn’t run into 
the troubles less affluent Negroes en- 
countered on Jim Crow street cars. 
If the family did not quite move 
in the best and quite rigid Atlanta 
Negro society because Ben Davis, Sr. 
made many enemies by certain per- 
sonal habits and by a kind of ruth. 
lessness against his political foes and 
those who opposed his dictatorial 
reign over the Grand United Order 
of Odd Fellows, young Ben seemed 


neither to know nor care. White 


democratic politicians fawned over 
his father because his word went so 
far as political patronage in Georgia 
was involved. 

With a wardrobe the envy of most 
o. his fellow students, young Ben 
went through Amherst where, apart 
from snubs from a few of his mates, 
Ben’s most vivid experience 
being called a “nigger” and the in- 
side of his mouth torn apart when he 
played football against Princeton. 


But because he was gay, friendly, ) 


witty, and a good student, he was 


warmly admired both at Amherst and 
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the Harvard Law School and at each 
school he made an excellent scho- 
lastic record. 

Back in Georgia young Ben turned 
his training towards taking over the 
power and responsibility of his aged 
and ill father. I had known Ben as 
a young boy in Atlanta, but had 
moved to New York some years be- 
fore he returned there from Harvard. 
Apparently he was adjusting himself 
as best he could to the more restricted 
atmosphere of Georgia so far as 
Negroes are concerned. Ahead lay at 
least financial security if not wealth, 
position in the community, home, 
marriage, family—the usual ingredi- 
ents of normal life. 

Suddenly the arrest of another 
young Negro, Angelo Herndon, 
charged with violation of an archaic 
Georgia law which had been resur- 
rected to stamp out “insurrection” 
among Negroes, jolted young Ben 
out of this complacency. There was 
no doubt that Herndon was a dupe of 
the Communists. But young Ben and 
everybody else knew that the brutal 
mistreatment of Negroes against 
which Herndon had protested was 
equally beyond all doubt. 

Ben Davis was asked to join the 
defense. As far as can be learned he 
agreed, determined to resume making 
a career as soon as the case was fin- 
ished. 

The trial itself snatched from 
young Ben’s eyes whatever scales of 
ignorance of that fate and treatment 
Negroes charged with crime—par- 
ticularly that most heinous one of a 
Negro daring to protest in Georgia 
against white injustice—which his 
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sheltered life had created. Unchecked 
and unrebuked threats of violence 
against Herndon and his attorneys 
filled the court room from beginning 
to end of the trial. The judge was 
openly contemptuous, calling the de- 
fendant and his lawyer “nigger” 
again and again. When Davis ad- 
dressed the court, the judge turned 
his back in disgust and read a news- 
paper. Transition from the culture 
and erudition of Cambridge to such 
scorn for accused, defender and the 
processes of the law was too much for 
young Ben. He abandoned career 
and the hope of affluence and comfort 
and joined the Communists. 

You and I know he was wrong in 
abandoning the fight within the 
framework of democracy for freedom. 
We know he was wrong because an- 
other Negro, a classmate of young 
Ben’s at college, southern-born Wil- 
liam Hastie, did not lose faith and is 
today the first Negro judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 

Another classmate, Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, has also demonstrated on a 
world-wide basis that a winning fight 
can be made within the framework 
of democracy. 

But before the bitter vials of wrath 
and scorn are poured again on the 
few like Ben Davis who despaired of 
democracy, it would not be amiss to 
remember Jesus’ admonition, ‘Let 
him who is without sin...” And 
remembering, determine to prevent 
the creation of future Ben Davises by 
cleansing our way of life of the fes- 
tering sores which make them. 
Copyright, The Progressive (November, 1950) 
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Reprinted from The Survey 


66 ERSONALLY, I am not preju- 
diced, and would love to hire 
some Negro sales clerks. But 

you know how it is—many people are 

prejudiced, and I cannot afford to 
lose any customers,” stated the mana- 
ger of a department store. Similarly, 

the personnel director of a factory, “I 

believe in hiring all kinds of people, 

whatever the color of their skin. But 
many of our white workers would not 
like it.” 

All too often fear of the conse- 
quences prevents progress in the fight 
against discrimination. Even where 
the responsible executive is not per- 
sonally prejudiced against members 
of minorities, he is afraid to hire 
them. He prefers the safe status quo 
to venturing into the unknown. As 
an executive he is not primarily inter- 

“ested in opposing discrimination, but 


GERHART SAENGER, an assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at New York Uni- 
versity, is author of Today's Refugees, To- 
morrow’ s Citizens. Professor Saenger came 
to this country as a Hitler refugee in 1937, 
is now at work on a book dealing with 
race relations. 
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A survey reveals that the prejudiced attitudes of shoppers 
bear no relation to their behavior toward Negro clerks 


NEGROES 
IN DEPARTMENT STORES } 


BY GERHART SAENGER 


in the smooth functioning of his plant 
or store. 

Yet this problem has become more 
than ever of primary concern for the 
nation. The accusation of discrimi- 
nation is one of the chief weapons of 
propaganda hurled at us by our red 
critics. Our rearmament program 
seems certain to lead to manpower 
shortages which will require the utili- 
zation of every worker, regardless of 
color or creed. Ina long perspective, 
the fight against discrimination is one } 
of democracy’s primary duties. 

Most executives are willing to help 
in this fight, provided there is no risk, 
no interference with business or pro- 
duction. The problem is to find out 
whether these fears are justified. How 
likely is it that stores hiring Negroes 
will lose customers? Will workers in 
“lily-white’” plants go on strike when 
the management hires colored work: 
ers? How do we proceed best in in- ) 
tegrating minority members into new | 
fields of business of industry ? ) 

Recent research shows not only that 
these fears are greatly exaggerated but 
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also indicates ways and means to 
minimize existing hazards. Particu- 
larly convincing is a study of the re- 
action of the customers of New York 
City department stores to the hiring 
of Negro sales clerks conducted by 
the writer in cooperation with Emily 
Gilbert, and repeated with the same 
result by Fillmore H. Sanford in 
Philadelphia. The choice of depart- 
ment store customers was dictated by 
the consideration that customers are 
not subject to the same restraining in- 
fluences by management which might 
determine the behavior of workers in 
industry. 

Partly because of the New York 
State law against discrimination, nine 
of the 15 major department stores in 
New York City recently began to hire 
Negro clerks. If prejudice was going 
to determine the reaction of their cus- 
tomers, it was reasonable to assume 
that the bigoted person would refrain 
from dealing with Negro clerks. He 
might even change to stores employ- 
ing only white clerks. To test this 
hypothesis trained interviewers were 
stationed near sales counters where 
white and colored girls sold side by 
side. This method made it possible 
to distinguish customers who dealt 
with Negro clerks from those dealing 
with neighboring white girls. All 
customers thus observed were later 
interviewed to discover their attitudes 
toward the hiring of Negro person- 
nel. The fact that they were not be- 
ing told that they had previously been 
observed made it possible to compare 
their attitudes with their behavior. 
Altogether, 124 New Yorkers and 
100 Philadelphians were observed 
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and later they were interviewed. 

Many customers did not hesitate to 
voice prejudice. One out of every 
five New Yorkers interviewed ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the em- 
ployment of Negro clerks.- Some of 
these stated that they would not buy 
in stores which hired them. Another 
20 per cent gave limited approval. 
Negro sales girls were all right, but 
they would not like to see them sell- 
ing in departments handling food or 
clothing. At first glance the fears of 
management seemed justified, pro- 
vided, however, that people's preju- 
dices always determine their actions, 
that discrimination inevitably follows 
prejudice. 

Actually, there is no limit to the 
number of examples one may give to 
show how often people fail to act out 
their prejudices and hostilities. The 
young child often refrains from at- 
tacking his hated sibling. The mar- 
ried man invites his meddling mother- 
in-law to dinner. It was, therefore, 
not surprising to find that prejudiced 
customers did not express their preju- 
dices by staying away from stores 
having Negro clerks. It was not sur- 
prising to find them dealing with Ne- 
gro sales girls as often as did their 
more tolerant fellow citizens. There 
were as many prejudiced customers 
among those who dealt with white 
clerks as there were among those deal- 
ing with Negroes. In both groups 38 
per cent either disapproved of Negro 
clerks generally or wanted them ex- 
cluded from certain departments of 
the stores. Not only did we fail to find 
any relationship between prejudicial 
attitudes and discriminatory behavior, 
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we even observed some women buy- 
ing from Negro clerks who told our 
interviewers half an hour later that 
they would not buy from Negroes un- 
der any circumstances. 

The 124 New Yorkers thus inter- 
viewed had visited stores hiring Ne- 
groes, stood at counters where Ne- 
groes were stationed. To appear more 
certain of our results another 142 
New Yorkers were interviewed in 
streets and parks. Considering the 
relatively small number of Negro 
clerks then employed (less than one 
per cent of the total sales force) it 
was reasonable to assume that most of 
these had never encountered Negro 
clerks on their shopping trips. If 
prejudiced customers would refrain 
from buying in stores with Negro 
clerks, more prejudiced New Yorkers 
should have been found in the street 
sample. Actually, the proportion of 
prejudiced persons was slightly small- 
er than that found among customers 
observed in stores with Negro clerks. 
The conclusion is inevitable that de- 
partment store customers from all 
walks of life and ranging from the 
most tolerant to the most prejudiced, 
do not act out their prejudices. The 
fears of management were not justi- 
fied, the stores did not lose business 
by hiring Negroes. 

This story repeats itself in many 
areas of life. Communities in which 
substantial portions of the population 
favored segregation now have inter- 
racial public housing projects. As 
shown in a recent study by Morton 
Deutsch and Mary Evans Collins, 
many of the white tenants previously 
held strong anti-Negro prejudices. 
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leadership of its Department of Edu- 
cation’s division against discrimina- 
tion, abolished racial segregation in 
hundreds of public schools during the 
last three years without major inci- 
dents. The Air Force recently te- 
ported the successful integration of 
Negro personnel in hitherto white 
units, again without serious trouble. 

The discrepancy between what peo- 
ple say and what they do, between 
their attitudes and their actions, calls 
for some explanation. It can be found 
partially in such typical statements as 
the following, made by a New York 
mail carrier who had been asked, 
“How would the public feel about the 
hiring of Negro clerks?” 

“About half of the public probably 
would not like it because they aren't 
accustomed to it, but like anything 
else you have to get used to it. | 
wouldn’t mind myself because if | 
want to buy something and that de- 
partment store has it I don’t care who 
sells it to me. I want the article and, 
especially in department stores, the 
article sells itself.” 

The prejudiced person is faced 
with a conflict between his desire to 
buy and his prejudice. The outcome 
depends at least in part on the rela- 
tive strength of his desire to give in 
to his prejudice as against his desire 
to shop where he finds it most com- 
fortable and convenient. 

Such conflict does not exist in the 
interview situation. Here the cus- 
tomer is only asked how he feels 
about the hiring of Negro personnel 
—he is not forced to. act upon his 
opinion. He does not stand to lose 
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time or money. In giving his opinion 
he probably does not realize the con- 
sequences of his refusal to buy from 
Negroes in terms of his own conveni- 
ence. Expressions of attitudes, par- 
ticularly to an interviewer who is a 
complete stranger and whom he will 
never meet again, do not commit him. 
Even during social occasions, in the 
circle of our friends, we often ex- 
press prejudices on which we are not 
prepared to act when the opportunity 
arises. 

Moreover, as Gunnar Myrdal has 
shown, there is in our culture an am- 
bivalent attitude toward prejudice it- 
self, a conflict between yielding to 
one’s prejudice or following one’s 
basic democratic impulses. On the 
one hand, we believe in the American 
creed of equal opportunity for all, in 
“giving the other fellow a chance.” 
On the other hand, there are deeply 
ingrained prejudices, a belief in the 
basic inferiority of Negroes and other 
ethnic groups, the desire to occupy a 
privileged position in the struggle for 
existence, 

“After all, this is a free country. 
Everybody is entitled to make a liv- 
ing; if a Negro is better qualified for 
a job than I am, I don’t see why he 
shouldn't get it.’’ Shortly after, how- 
ever the customer's prejudices gained 
the upper hand and she continued, 
“Yes, they have to make a living the 
same as anybody else. The store 
could always put them into the base- 
ment or somewhere. I don’t think 
the majority of them are intelligent 
enough to do a good job. I wouldn't 
object if they were there, but I would 
rather not have them there.” 
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The inner conflict between preju- 
dice on the one hand, the desire to 
live up to our domestic ideals on the 
other hand, also accounts for the fact 
that in many situations the prejudice 
is not expressed in discrimination. In 
a conflict situation either of two 
drives or desires may win out. The 
individual may act in accordance with 
his prejudices or in accordance with 
his democratic beliefs. Yet there is 
nothing to prevent the same person 
from expressing his contradictory at- 
titudes in the same interview or dis- 
cussion. 

The actual outcome of such con- 
flicts depends not only upon the rela- 
tive strength of the conflicting de- 
sires, but also upon the social pres- 
sures exerted and the situation in 
which the conflict arises. Most of us 
are afraid to act counter to accepted 
customs. This is shown vividly in 
the admiration which a woman we in- 
terviewed held for a Texas friend 
who, though living in the South, en- 
tertained Negroes in her home: ‘She 
was very courageous and I admired 
her for it, but all my other friends 
have cut her out socially as a rebel. 
I'm the only one who still sees her. 
Even her family disowned her. I 
would like to be like that but | 
haven't the nerve. There’s too much 
at stake.” 

Essentially, this is the same pres- 
sure which sometimes forces an upper 
class Protestant college graduate who 
went to a ‘‘progressive” college like 
Bennington or Sarah Lawrence, to 
lose touch with her liberal or Jewish 
friends after she settles down in her 
own town, marries in her own circle. 
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There is less at stake in making a 
decision as to frequenting stores 
which hire Negro help, yet the prin- 
ciple is the same. The prejudiced in- 
dividual, though perhaps he would 
like to express his prejudices in ac- 
tion, yields to local custom: “To be 
frank with you, I'd say that if I went 
in and there were two people there, 
one colored and one white, I think I 
undoubtedly would prefer to deal 
with the white person.” A few min- 
utes later our informant, a middle- 
aged auditor, added, ‘‘Occasionally, I 
go into the X restaurant and it’s 
taken for granted there so you can’t 
object. I will say that in the stores I 
have been in that have Negro sales 
people, they appear to treat the cus- 
- tomers as nicely as a white person 
would, perhaps better. I guess it is 
largely a matter of habit with me 
since I don’t have much occasion for 
contact with them.” 

It is the need for approval which 
here determines, plus the desire to 
conform. The decisive factor is not 
even the actual division of public 
opinion, which the customer cannot 
know, but rather his impression of 
what others think. The very fact that 
Negroes are found in these stores 
seemed to indicate to the prejudiced 
customers that the public approved of 
their presence: “They wouldn't be 
there if people would object. We 
have to respect public opinion wheth- 
er we like it or not. I don’t know 
why people feel like this about it, but 
I guess I am not the man to change 
things.” 

Although we are reluctant to admit 
it, most of us act this way. This is 
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particularly true of the prejudiced in- 
dividual. Various studies, including 
those by Nathan W. Ackerman and 
Marie Jahoda, Else Frenkel-Brunswik 
and Daniel J. Levinson, point inevi- 


‘tably to the conclusion that the preju- 


diced person is insecure, has little 
faith in himself, lacks courage. There- 
fore, it is unlikely that he would 
speak out against such innovations as 
the integration of Negro sales per- 
sonnel as long as he believes that he 
is alone in his thinking. As a con- 
formist, he is afraid to go against 
public opinion. 

Such situations are not isolated in- 
stances. Whenever industrial manage- 
ment takes a firm stand in hiring 
members of minority groups, the 
workers are likely to acquiesce. As 
was shown forcefully in the study of 
Personnel Practices and War Time 
Changes, by Francis J. Haas and G. 
James Fleming, to complain means to 
take a stand against authority which 
the insecure, dependent person al- 
ways avoids. 

The same study shows that the 
prejudiced individual’s reactions are 
different, when the authority—man- 
agement or labor leader—is known 
to be undecided, perhaps prejudiced. 
Here it is safe to take a stand. In the 
South, department store customers 
would be likely to object to Negro 
sales girls, knowing that public opin- 
ion is on their side. Prejudiced New 
Yorkers cannot be certain whether 
others share their attitudes. Every- 
thing depends upon how the preju- 
diced individual views the situation. 
If he gains the impression that he 1s 
alone in his prejudice, that the public 
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has accepted Negroes or women or 
others hitherto excluded, he is un- 
likely to engage in discriminatory ac- 
tion. If he has reason to believe that 
others, too, oppose the innovation, 
public protests and overt discrimina- 
tory acts are likely to result. 

The latter behavior occurs particu- 
larly frequently when the prejudiced 
individuals, together with others, are 
consulted, asked to approve or dis- 
approve. Washington, D. C., for ex- 
ample, contemplating the introduc- 
tion of Negro street car operators, 
conducted a public opinion survey 
asking, among other questions, ‘Will 
present operators resort to acts of 
violence if Negro operators are em- 
ployed?” Goodwin Watson reports 
that the efforts of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration to find a suitable 
site for Negro housing led officials to 
sound out various communities about 
their attitudes. He expresses the be- 
lief that the ‘‘result was a solid con- 
gealing of the haters in each commu- 
nity prior to any official actions.” 
Whatever questions are asked, the 
prejudiced person has an opportunity 
to voice his prejudice, and to influ- 
ence the outcome. Hostile sentiment 
can be mobilized. Strong protests 
were raised against Negro drivers in 
Washington. In Detroit, when it 
came to the selection of a site for a 
Negro housing development, near- 
tiots took place. At the same time 
many cities including New York and 
Cleveland, without prior public dis- 
cussion, quietly hired Negro drivers. 
There were no difficulties. Many 
Cities outside the South without prior 
public discussion constructed success- 
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ful interracial housing projects. While 
other factors such as the relative 
prejudice of the population or eco- 
nomic considerations play a major 
role—Detroit at the time of the con- 
flict had many ill-housed southern 
war workers—the method of ap- 
proach is exceedingly important. 

Whether we deal with hiring Ne- 
gro clerks as sales personnel in de- 
partment stores or improve the posi- 
tion of any minority in business, in- 
dustry, housing or education, it is 
usually best to go ahead without pub. 
lic announcement or discussion, to 
confront the public with a fait ac- 
compli. If the making of an issue is 
avoided, if we take social innovation 
for granted, the public may not even 
become aware of the change. In the 
department store, one out of every 
four customers observed standing at 
a counter served by a Negro clerk 
told our interviewers half an hour 
later that he had not noticed any Ne 
gro sales persons in the store. 

In advancing members of ethnic o: 
racial groups to positions not previ- 
ously held by them, it also appears 
advantageous to promote first those 
who are clearly the best qualified. 
When women first appeared in the 
graduate schools of our universities, 
antagonistic male students expected 
them to be flirtatious, insincere, il- 
logical, incapable of sustained intel- 
lectual effort. Hence care had to be 
taken to accept first superior women 
of conspicuous ability, industry and 
serious purpose. The first colored 
department store clerks hired in New 
York were outstanding in appearancc 
and manner. 
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The prejudiced customer often 
generalizes from the first Negro clerk 
he encounters. One of them men- 
tioning his “pleasant experiences 
with Negroes in various restaurants 
and stores,” told us that course, 
one unpleasant experience would turn 
me against them.’ Not everyone has 
that much insight, but all of us tend 
to generalize from our first experi- 
ences in a novel situation. The preju- 
diced person expects to encounter 
“unpleasantness” with Negro sales 
girls, Jewish lawyers, female execu- 
tives. Any negative experience with 
a member of a disliked group awak- 
ens his old prejudices, reinforces 
them, ‘proves’ the validity of his 
views. It will take many positive ex- 
periences to overcome the effect of a 
single negative encounter. 

But in the course of time the ‘‘revo- 
lutionary” social innovation becomes 
part of everyday living. Women in 
graduate schools are taken for grant- 
ed. There are now Negroes in several 
major baseball league clubs, without 
being subject to controversy. At the 
time of our study, Negro wrappers 
and stock clerks already had been ac- 
cepted in all sorts of stores and taken 
for granted by management and cus- 
tomers. Whenever a minority group 
is advanced to new positions it is usu- 
ally wise to begin with small num- 
_ bers as a further safeguard against 

the crystallization of prejudicial op- 
position. This initial crucial period 
needs to be short. Since the comple- 
tion of our study there has been a 
steady increase in the number of Ne- 
gro sales clerks through hiring and 
upgrading of former stock clerks. 
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The “issue’’ has ceased to be contro. 
versial, | 

After the initial period has passed 
it is also no longer necessary to take 
only the superior members of the 
newly accepted group. Female gradu- 
ate students no longer differ in aver. 
age ability from their male colleagues, 
Negro wrappers and cashiers are not 
more attractive and courteous than 
their white colleagues. The public 
has become habituated to accepting 
Negroes in their new position; edu- 
cation has taken place. 

Our study provides some insight 
into the workings of this educational 
process. Twenty-one per cent of all 
New Yorkers interviewed objected 
not to Negro clerks in general, but 
rejected them only in specific depatt- 
ments. “I would not like them in 
the food department. I can’t stand 
having them touch such things ...1 
wouldn’t buy food from them. | 
never have, either!” 

It little mattered that these custom- 
ers usually contradicted themselves in 
the course of the interview. Women 
who rejected Negro sales girls as 
“unclean” said the Negroes ‘were all 
right as cooks or maids,’ It is this 
lack of logic which sometimes makes 
it possible to change prejudiced 
minds. They have clean Negro maids 
and cooks themselves, but consider 
them exceptions. They need to se 


Negro girls working in specific places [ 


in order to accept them there. We did 
not find a single customer who, after 
seeing Negro clerks in the food de 
partment, wanted them excluded 
from that section. Many, however, 
said they did not want Negroes to 
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handle clothes. On the other hand, 
those who had observed Negro 
women selling lingerie and other in- 
timate garments, never were among 
those who wanted Negroes excluded 
from such departments—they only 
objected to their selling food. 

The prejudicial attitudes uncovered 
by our interviewers are based on false 
stereotypes, on seeing the Negro as 
“dumb,”’ ‘“‘discourteous,”” “unclean,” 
which in turn give rise to feelings of 
revulsion and resentment at the 
thought of intimate contact. The re- 
action to Negro sales clerks, however, 
as expressed in the words of the au- 
ditor, are determined by encounters 
with the real Negro, who is very dif- 
ferent from the hostile stereotype. 
Whether such contact takes place in 
business or industry, schools or hous- 
ing projects, it tends to reduce exist- 
ing prejudices. The evidence for the 
favorable effect of contact between 
majority and minority groups under 
conditions of equality is mounting. 
In our own study those who were ex- 
posed to Negro clerks were found 
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more likely to resist undemocratic 
propadanda than those who had not 
seen them. 

Deutsch and Evans Collins found 
that integrated interracial housing re- 
duced negative stereotypes. A study 
of the U. S. War Department's Re- 
search Branch, conducted in the Eu- 
ropean Theater of War, finds more 
than three times (64 per cent) as 
many enlisted men in mixed com- 
panies approving of mixed units as 
were found among the men in segre- 
gated white companies (18 per cent). 

While the goal is the elimination 
of prejudice itself we do not need 
to wait for its attainment to fight dis- 
crimination. By advancing racial and 
ethnic minorities to positions of 
equality without public fanfare and 
clamor, we initiate education through 
action, place the minorities in a new 
light and express our democratic 
ideals. The fears which prevent prog- 
ress were shown to be false. In this 
field, too, ‘there is nothing to fear 
but fear.” 

Copyright, The Survey (December, 1950) 


A YOUNG WOMAN from Vermont accepted a position as a 
governess but resigned the following week. When asked why, she 


replied in the laconic manner typical of her state: “Had to. 


Back- 


ward child, forward father.” 
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A California minister, who took a destitute white family into his 
home one wet New Year’s night and shared his last dollar 


with them, has become a national idol 


THE MIRACLE 
OF VALLEJO 


BY HELEN ELLSBERG 


KINDLY deed by a Baptist 
A minister who lives the Golden 

Rule as well as preaches it, re- 
cently brought home the doctrine of 
brotherhood of man more forcibly to 
a confused world than sermons or 
mere words could ever do. 

The man is the Rev. H. J. James, 
a Negro, and the pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church of Vallejo, California. 
For his good Samaritan act, he has 
received the Vallejo American Le- 
gion’s Man of the Year Citation, the 
American in the News Award on 
Jimmie Fidler’s program, and the 
Bnai Brith Commendation for Broth- 
erhood Week. The letters he has re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 
States and from people of every race, 
fill a large suitcase and several desk 
drawers. 

On December 31st, a year ago, 
Reverend James was driving home 
“from Los Angeles, where he had been 
visiting his brother, a cancer patient 
in a hospital there. It was bitterly 
cold and raining hard. As he passed 
through the town of Bakersfield, he 
saw a white family, a father and 
mother and two small boys (one of 
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them barefoot) trudging dejectedly 
along the highway. He stopped and 
offered them a ride. They climbed 
gratefully inside the warm car, drip- 
ping and shivering. 

When he gave them hot coffee 
from his thermos bottle, they drank it 
avidly, and told him they had had 
nothing to eat for two days. On their 
way from Texas to Denver to visit his 
mother, they had lost all their money 
through a dishonest Los Angeles 
“travel bureau” which had promised 
to get them cut-rate tickets, but ab- 
sconded with their funds instead. 

Reverend James stopped at the first 
restaurant to buy food for the fam- 
ished family. Although it was one 
of those places bearing the sign, “We 
do not cater to colored trade,” he 
went in and explained the situation. 
He was told, curtly, to send them in, 
if they wanted to eat. He left quietly, 
without another word, and drove on 
up the highway to the next cating 
place where he bought food for his 
charges. (“And did they eat!” he 
chuckles. ) 

When this incident .was later pub- 
licized in the newspapers, a restaurant 
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owner who had a similar sign in his 
window, took it down and tore it up. 
“T'll never have another sign like that 
in my place,” he said. colored 
person who comes in here and be- 
haves himself will be served just like 
anybody else.” 

The pastor had intended to take 
the family as far along the highway 
as possible, but the woman, Mrs. Ball, 
became ill and complained of sharp 
abdominal pains. Reverend James 
thought it was from eating so fast 
after being without food for such a 
long time, but whatever the cause, he 
felt he could not bear to put an ill 
woman and a barefoot child out in the 
cold again, so he decided to take them 
home to Vallejo with him until the 
mother felt better able to travel. 

When they arrived at his modest 
home late in the afternoon of New 
Year's day, Mrs. Ball immediately 
went to bed. Exactly 40 minutes later 
she gave birth to a baby girl. Rev- 
erend James is always at his church by 
10 a.m., but the following Sunday, 
the congregation of Second Baptist 
was surprised when there was no sign 
of him at the regular time. They tele- 
phoned his home and were startled 
to hear the widower say, “I'm busy 
hanging out clothes!’ With the help 
of a neighbor woman from across the 
street, he was putting out a washing 
for the mother and baby. 

When he finally got to church that 
morning, he asked his members for 
clothes for the little one and the 
two other children. They were more 
than generous, bringing blankets and 
clothing needed for their own chil- 
dren. Only one thing was missing—a 
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pair of shoes for the little barefoot 
boy. 

The food problem was not so easily 
solved. His milk bill jumped to five 
quarts a day, and the grocery bill 
skyrocketed, but the good man de- 
cided to care for the family as best 
he could until they were able to travel 
—if his money held out. 

No longer able to see the boy 
going without shoes, Reverend James 
took him along when he went down- 
town to get Mrs. Ball’s prescription 
filled, and tried to get one of the shoe 
stores to donate a pair. His plea met 
with vague excuses, so taking $5 of 
the $5.22 in his pocket, the minister 
bought shoes for the youngster. 

Now remained the problem of get- 
ting the prescription filled with 22 
cents. He explained the situation to 
the druggist, a man whom he had 
known for a long time, warning him 
that he would have to wait for his 
money. The druggist gave him the 
medicine without charge. Reverend 
James then called upon the local 
newspapers and solicited their help. 

The story of the stranded family 
touched the hearts of the villagers, 
and within the next few days the peo- 
ple of Vallejo had the minister's little 
house on Miller street nearly snowed 
under with gifts of food and cloth- 
ing. There were also many cash do- 
nations. The Elks Club bought tick- 
ets for the Balls and a few days later 
they were on their way to Denver to 
make a fresh start in life. 

Reverend James watched them go, 
happy in the knowledge that he had 
been able to help them, and that he 
had witnessed how much kindness 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ball and Rev. H. J. James view the new baby 


there is in the hearts of all men, when 
an appeal is made to their better side. 

With the departure of the family, 
the minister thought the incident was 
closed, but he was mistaken. The 
warm story of brotherhood had been 
picked up by newspapers throughout 
the country, and letters of commenda- 
tion and congratulation came pouring 
in from nearly every state in the 
Union. He received a wire from the 
Bulova Watch Company saying that 
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Jimmie Fidler was presenting him 
with the American in the News award 
—a diamond studded wrist watch and 
a savings bond. The American Le- 
gion and Bnai Brith Commendation 
followed soon after. 

The minister was astonished at the 
attention given to what he regarded 
as a simple act of kindness, but he 
was deeply gratified by the general 
tone of the letters he received, from 
both whites and Negroes, for it 
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seemed that this unselfish deed had 
shown to many the fallacy of racial 
barriers. 

One of the letters he likes best was 
from a white business man in New 
York state who said he had never 
employed Negro help, but after read- 
ing about Reverend James and the 
Ball family, he decided to try one col- 
ored employee. He wrote later to 
say that it had worked out so well that 
he was now- employing three. 

The Reverend James, who looks 
much younger than his 40 summers, 
has been pastor of the Vallejo Second 
Baptist Church for six years. One of 
his prized possessions is the Souvenir 
Sixth Anniversary Program that his 
parish recently presented to him. In it 
are listed his accomplishments during 
the pastorate, including the growth of 
his congregation from 95 to a high of 
3,800 during the war. 

Complimentary advertising space 
on the program was bought by nearly 
30 of Vallejo’s business men, includ- 
ing the Mayor. And one of the little 
ads read, ‘Compliments To Rever- 
end James on your Sixth Anniversary, 
from the Ball Family.” 

At the big program celebrating the 
event, his flock presented him with 
concrete tokens of appreciation. The 
choir gave him a scrap book with 
leaves made out of dollar bills, a 
small girl brought him an umbrella 
covered with greenbacks, and another 
member came forward with a tree 
whose leaves had the same monetary 
tinge, 

The Negro minster has three sons, 
ranging in ages from eight to 20. He 
has been both father and mother to 
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the two younger boys since the death 
of their mother several years ago. 
The popularity of his sons proves 
that he has done a good job. Their 
home is a gathering place for all 
youngsters in the block, sometimes as 
many as 18 or 20, both white and 
Negro, sit on the floor of the modest 
living room watching television. 

Unfortunately, within the past year 
both of the younger boys have been 
stricken with rheumatic fever, and are 
recuperating in the Stamford Conva- 
lescent Home in San Francisco. Their 
father goes to see them every Satur- 
day, and sometimes members of his 
congregation drive him down again 
on Sunday after church, but he looks 
forward wistfully to the day when 
they will be home again with all 
their noise and little boy mischief, for 
despite the many companions who 
come to inquire about them, and who 
still come to watch television in the 
evenings, the house is lonely. 

The Ball family incident is only 
a highlight in a long and useful ca- 
reer which has made Reverend James 
one of Vallejo’s most honored and 
respected citizens, one who works 
constantly to help his church and his 
race. He expresses strong disap- 
proval of racial and interracial or- 
ganizations that spend too much time 
hashing over old slights and griev- 
ances, rather than using their energies 
to do something constructive. 

Reverend James says, “It is bet- 
ter to light a candle than to curse 
the darkness,’ and he should know, 
for the candle lighted by his kindly 
hand has shed its beam across the 
length and breadth of our country. 
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the mailbag 


He Likes New Features 


I think the two features—M/lestones 
and Do You Remember—greatly enhance 
your already splendid magazine. Orchids 
to you. 

I am looking forward to the contribu- 
tions of your correspondence in foreign 
countries. They should be informative, 
interesting and very helpful. I have done 
a bit of traveling myself. 

Adolph Hodge 
Thornwood, N. Y. 


Would Frame Cover 


Just discovered your DIGEST. 
Queer I didn’t run across it before. My 
parents and grandparents were mission- 
aries in southwest Africa, hence, I take 
a keen interest in Negro affairs. 

The only thing I do not like about 
Necro Dicest is that you play up a 
fellow like Paul Robeson. Hope you will 
softpedal such characters! 

Bought the October 50 copy. Was much 
pleased with the most delightful cover 
portraying Dr. and Mrs. Bunche. In fact, 
I am so pleased with that very fine picture, 
full of delightful, calm admiration for 
each other, that I wish to inquire whether 
you can run off some copies without the 
print on the top as I want to frame it. 
I should think it would pay you well in 
dollars and cents as well as for psycho- 
logical effect if you printed thousands of 
them and distributed them among news- 
stands in Negro centers and in the North 
at a few cents apiece on good paper suita- 
ble for framing. Wouldn't all intelligent 
Negroes be more than glad to have such 
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a picture hanging in their homes? What 
a triumph for your race; something to be 
everlastingly proud of. Please try to do 
that and if you do, advise me of the price. 
Perhaps you could make an offer of a 
copy to each subscriber. How about it? 
Nothing like blowing your own horn; sel- 
dom others do it for you. 

Emma Braren 
Seffner, Fla. 


Finds Digest Helpful 


Our church has three field workers in 
the department of Negro Work. I am the 
only white person of the three. 

I am writing first to express to you my 
appreciation for the Necro Dicest. It 
is the best thing I know to keep one 
abreast with Negro thought of the day. I 
regret some of the things that you do re- 
port, but I feel always that you are giving 
an honest report and I get a complete 
picture of Negro life in America. 

I want you to realize how much I do 
appreciate it. I recommend it everywhere 
I go. 

Alex. R. Batchelor, Secretary 
Board of Church Extension 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Hotel Drops Color Bar 


This is to advise you that we are now 
opening our hotel for everyone regardless 
of race, creed or color in line with recent 
Supreme Court decisions. 

H. M. Bralove, Owner 
~The Shoreham 
Washington, D. C. 
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